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ARTICLE I. 


a 


Facts relative to the BLACK-voMIT, DysENnTERY, &c. 
as they occurred in Mifflin County, Pennfylvania, during 
the hot Weather of 1797, 1798, and 1799, and to the 
Efficacy of Strata of Calcareous Earth (Carbonate of 
Lime) in counteracting the exciting Caufes of thofe Di/~ 
tempers. From a Letter of Dr. WiLLI1AM HaRRIs to 
Dr. MITCHILL, dated Fune 24, 1800. 


IRST, I prefume, a brief defcription of this country may 
be neceflary. It lies to the north-weft of Philadelphia 
nearly 200 miles: the foil is very fertile, and the country, in 
general, abounds in lime-ftone, particularly the valleys. It is 
very mountainous. From within half or three-fourths of a 
mile from the foot of each mountain, the foil is chiefly under- 
Jaid with lime-itone, which, in many places, appears to be a 
folid rock. ‘The valleys, viz. Nittany and Penn’s Valley, are 
from four to fix miles mm breadth, within the lime-ftone tras. 
Bald-Eagle Valley lies to the north of thefe, in which is 
but very little lime-ftone, if any. The valley is low, and 
generally flat. Near to the Bald-Eagle Creek, which runs 
through the valley from weft to eaft, are many ponds of ftag- 
nant water, filled with trees, rubbifh, and putrid fubftances; 
which, in the months of Auguft and September, become fo 
offentive, in many places, that the fmell can fcarcely be fup- 
ported. ‘This ftench has 6nly been fo great fince the clearing 
of the land. 

It is now 25 or 39 years fince the firft fettling of the 
country. Notwithftanding the ponds of water which, dur- 
ing the whole fummer, have been kept full, the inhabitants 
have enjoyed good health till within thefe three years. The 
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water is now expofed to the rays of the fun, and become? 
nearly dried up towards the latter end of fummer. It is, in 
many places, covered over with a greenifh feum, from whence 
aries a very unpleafant finell. “The confequence is dyfentery, 
intermittents, and highly m: lignant febrile complaints, which, 

in fome inftances, prove morial in 48 hours, and three days, 
having every fymptom, as defcribed by medical writers, of 
the peitilential difeafe, or ‘ yellow fever,” of New-York and 
Philadelphia. In the year 1797, it was as fatal in Milefbo- 
rough, which lies upon the Bald-Eagle Creek, according to 
the number of inhabitants, as it was in Philadelphia i in 1793. 

—A large pond of water ftood within the neighbourhood of 
the town. ‘The feafon being very dry and warm, the water, 
which before was fhaded by trees, was now expofed to the fun, 
and was, in a gteat meafure, dried up The pond abound- 
ed with putrefying vegetables, the flench of which proved 
very difagreeable. Few in the town efcaped ficknefs of the 
mott malignant kind, which continued through the months of 
Auguft and September. The pond has fince been drained 
off, and the inhabitants are as healthy as ufual. 

The difeafe was ufhered in by chills, pain in the head, back 
and limbs, often with vomiting. In fome the complexion was 
very florid. Many difcharged from the ftomach a dark fub- 
ftance, firft refembling tar, and afterwards coffee- grounds. The 
difeafe, in feveral inftances, was lengthened out to four and 
five weeks, which, in fome, at that period, terminated favours 
ably by profufe haemorrhages from the anus, and, in two in- 
ftances, from the vagina. ‘They were deftitute, in a great 
meafure, of medical aid, relying chiefly upon domeftic pre- 
fcriptions.—The above fketch of the difeafe 1 had from the 
moft refpectable inhabitants of the town. 

In the year 1798 I removed to this country, when the fame 
difeafe prevailed. The fymptoms were, firft, chills, pains in 
different parts of the body, particularly the head and back, fuc. 

ceeded by febrile commotions; the pulfe fometimes tenfe, hard 
and full, often weak and frequent, always varying ; the tongue, 
in moft inftances, was, from the commencement of febrile ac- 
tion, covered over with a thick brown or blackifh fur. After 
the firft 24 hours the fick feldom ever complained of pain. 
They were often in a flate of ftupor, with great inclination to 
fleep. Delirium attended in almoft every inftance. Strangury 
was no unfrequent fymptom. Singvltus and hiccup were 
moft commonly the fore-runners of diffolution. Many, when 
afked how they were, would fay they felt no pain nor ficknefs, 
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and would converfe freely, even a few minutes before death. 
Many vomited a dark, filthy, brown fubftance, and fometimes 
nearly as dark as ink, which was fo offenfive as to caufe naufea, 
and even vomiting, in the attendants. The faeces were, in fome 
inftances, of a very dark colour, and as offentive to the fimell. 
The nervous fyftem was much agitated. ‘The limbs of fome 
were in mouon, as if performing feats of gefture; fo violent 
was the fubfukus tendinum. ‘The fkin was often very yellow. 
The linen was frequently ftained with an orange tinge. In 
this year, emetics of tartarized antimony, cathartics of jalap 
and calomel, had a good effect. Bleeding was-alfo very ef- 
fential. The bark anfwered a good purpofe ; but, above all, 
alkalies were more congenial and ferviceable. 

The year 1799 was very dry, and the complaint more mor- 
tal, in general, than the two preceding feafons. Within the 
neighbourhood of the fame water, the inhabitants were vifited 
with the fame difcafe, in its higheft degree of malignancy, 
Dyfentery and intermittents alfo prevailed; but, as far as I re- 
colle&t, none were‘atteCted with them except thofe who lived in 
the neighbourheod of, or near to, the fource of the miafina. 
Several who vifited the fick inhaled the poifon; and, after re- 
turning home, fickened and died, It was in no one inftance 
contagious. ‘The mercury in the thermometer ftood often as 
high as 95 deg. and, indeed, one day, in the fhade, at 99 deg. 
The degree of heat was very variable.—This feafon the fymp- 
toms were much the fame as the preceding, only more violent. 
The black-vomiting was charaCeriftic. 

One circumftance I think worthy of attention, which plainly 
evinces the unhealthinefs of putrid vegetables, &c. when ex- 
pofed to the fun.—A large {pring iffued from the bottom of 
a fand-ftone hill, fufficiently large to turn a faw-mill, which 
had always, from the firft tillage of the country, been a con- 
ftant and uniform ftream, until the prefent autumn, when, 
after a very dry fummer, it ftopt running. A houfe was built 
clofe upon the bank of the {pring, which contained feveral fa- 
milies, who always, heretofore, had been very healthy, The 
ftream from it was full of filthy rabbifh, which, when dried 
up, had a very difagreeable fmell. The families which lived 
in the houfe were taken fick with a difeafe refembling that 
of 1797, of which, after a few days ficknefs, three died: the 
remainder continued fickly and confined ull the water returned; 
they then recovered. Several of their friends, who came 20 
and 30 miles to vifit them, took fick, and died upon their re~ 
turn, without {preading th¢ complaint. 
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Several, this feafon, had dyfentery and intermittents at the 
fame time: the one always yielding to its fuperior in the couric 
of a few days. 

In the lime-ftone traét, I do not know of an inftance of 
the difeafe occurring, but what could be traced to fome un- 
healthy part, ncar to the foot of the mountains. In Nittany 
Valley, between the borders of. the lime-ftone and that of the 
mountain, cynanche trachealis and dyfentery were frequent, 
and fome intermittents. It puzzled me to know the reatfon of 
the remainder of the valley being fo healthy, and thofe nar- 
row confines fo unhealthy, though it is true there is more 
moifture in the latter. Rheumatifins and pneumonic affections 
are the moft prevailing complaints in the middle of this val- 
ley. Emetics, fucceeded by alkaline fubftances, | found to 
do better than the lancetwand other ufual remedies. Ca- 
thartics of calomel were very beneficial, and bark anfwered 
alfo this feafon a good end. ‘The lancet, though my ufual 
friend in fever, was, in this inftance, undoubtedly a foe to 
health. I laid it afide, and depended chiefly upon the above 
for deftroying the poifon of the prevailing difeafe. When 
timely adminiitered, it fucceeded. 

I am, with fentiments of refpect, 


Yours, &c. 














WILLIAM HARRIS. 












ARTICLE I. 






On the Erricacy of the DiGITALIs PURPUREA im AL- 
LAYING EXCESSIVE ACTION of the SANGUIFEROUS 
SYSTEM: Communicated to Dr. MITCHILL by yasans 
S. STRINGHAM, AZ. D. of New-York. 








HE latter end of the month of April laft I was called 
upon to vifit a gentleman in this city, who was labour- 
ing under a fevere attack of pneumonia. When | faw him 
(which was on the third day of the difeafe), his face was highly 
flufhed, the tunica albuginea extremely turgid. About two 
hours before I came he had been feized with delirium; com- 
plained of great pain, particularly on the right fide, fhooting 
trom thence to the fcapula; his fkin was hot and dry; pulfe ( 
about 120; refpiration laborjous, attended with a fhort dry 
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couch. The ufual remedies had been applied by the phyfi- 

cian who firft attended him; but they had contributed little to 
his relief. The obftinacy and violence of the fever made me 
determine, if poffible, to adminifter fome remedy which might, 
by its firft and immediate operation, diminith the action of the 
arterial fyftem. Of thofe contained in the materia medica, [ 
formed the moft favourable expectations trom the digitalis, 
as I thought that in one cafe, where it had been taken by mif- 
take to the quantity of three grains, it had, in this way, greatly 
affifted in the cure of an incipient enteritis, though 1, at that 
time, attributed its good effects not to any ation peculiar to 
the digitalis, but to the gréat naulea and vomiting it occafion- 
ed, which: terminated in a profufe {fweat. I, confequently, 

thought that it might properly be adminiftered with a twofold 
view. Firft, I hoped that by giving it in fmall dofes, and at 
fhort intervals, amy patient might be able to retain a fuffigient 
quantity of it on his ftomach to act quickly and generally on 
the fyftem. If I was difappointed here, and fhould naufea 
or vomiting be produced, I hoped that thefe might be fucceeded 
by that evacuation which had proved fo falutary i in the cafe 
juft alluded to. Accordingly, at ten o’clock on the fame 

morning in which I was firft called, i began by ordering him 
to take half a grain every three hours, unlefs he found his 
ftomach or head affected by it. At feven in the cyening | 
vifited him again, and found the quicknefs of pulfe greatly di- 
minifhed; and his nurfe remarked to me, that he had voided 
more urine that day than on any other during his illnefs. He 
had had no delirium during the laft fix iaterh nor was that 
turgidity of the countenance by any means fo ‘remarkable as 
in the morning. 

He had now taken two grains of the digitalis. Encouraged 
by a change fo flattering (as the man was of a {trong and ro- 
buft conftitution), | determined, by pufhing my medicine; - 
give it a fair trial. | therefore ordered a continuance of 
with the fame provifo as formerly. Feeling fome anxiety as - 
the event of my experiment, and not placing the greatett con- 
fidence in the attention and pun@tuality of the nurfe, I vifited 
him again at nine. He had had another protufe difcharge of 
urine fince I faw him laft; and every appearance was fo much 
changed for the better, that I did not hefitate to pronounce him 
out of danger. His pulfe now did not exceed ninety ftrokes 
in a minute. I was prefent at his taking the fifth dofe, which, 
thortly after it was received into the ftomach, produced what 
he termed an infupportable naufea. This was fucceeded by 
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vomiting, which not being very fevere, | encouraged by di- 
Juents. After this the medicine operated brifkly as a cathar- 
tic. I continued with him for fome ume; and, aiter order- 
ing a difcontinuance of the digitalis, I left him compofed, and 
with an incipient moifture upon the fkin. ‘The next morning 
I found that he flill continued convalefcent. On inquiring 

whether he had fince felt any difagrecable effets trom his me- 
dicine during the night, he affured me that he had not, except 
an uncomfortable de; gree of fweating. On the third day of - 
my vifiting him, | obferved that with his cough he had fome 
expectoration. I now gave him the oxymeb fcilliticum, at 
the fame time paying attention to the flate of his bowels. Upon 
this plan of treatment, in a fhort time, he fo far recovered as 
to render my further attendance unacceflary. 


—_——— 


Shortly after the above trial, a {chool-mafter in this city 
confulted me about a fixed and ob{tinate pain in his breatt, 
which he had experienced at intervals during feveral years, 
firft occafioned, as he fuppofed, by a too intenfe application 
to writing. It may be proper to remark, by the way, that 
in this cafe there was no cough, After taking fome blood 
from him, and opening his bowels, | applied blifters fuccef- 
fively to the painful part. To thefe was alfo added the ule 
of diaphoretics, and an antiphlogiftic regimen, but all with- 
out any evidently good effe&. 1 determined, in this cafe alfo, 
to try the virtues of the digitalis. He began with half a grain 
night and morning, which, after a few days, was increafed to 
agrain. He continued perfevering in this plan about a fort- 
night, when he affured me that Ye found himfelf greatly bet- 
ter, and wifhed to know whether it was neceflary to continue 
the medicine. This | ftrongly recommended ; nojwithitanding 
which, his neglect of remedies (as commonly happens) in- 
creafing in proportion as his complaint diminithed, the pain 
again returned with its former feverity, [ again put him on 
the fame plan, with the fame fuccefs—as he now aflures me 
that it does not prevent him from profecuting the duties of 
his {tation with eafe and fatisfaction. 


I have often thought, that a medicine which would diminifh 
the ation of the vaicular fyttem, without previoufly occa- 
floning an increafed excitement, was a great delideratum 
amongft phyficians. “The cafes juft now related induce me to 
hope that this want may be, at leaft in fome degree, fupplied 


by the digitalis, as its firft effet (fo far as I could obterve) 
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after its exhibition, was that of rendering the pulfe flower. 
With this circumftance, I alfo apprehend, are intimately con- 
nected that increafe in the quantity of urine and fubfequent 


- perfpiration, which feemed, in fo fhort a time, to place my 


firft patient entirely out of danger. I have ever confidered 
a too rapid circulation of the fluids equally unfavourable to 
perfpiration and fecretion with that which is too tardy and 
languid. When the blood is thus precipitately hurried away, 
2 fufficient time is not given for the feparation of its thinner 
parts, deftined to enter either the {mall and delicate #xcretories 
which open on the furface, or thofe ftill more minute rami- 
fications which conftitute the glands. 

I have been particular in remarking the diuretic effets ot 
the digitalis on my firft patient, and that the firft favourable 
change in his difeafe was preceded by an increafed flow of 
urine. In febrile complaints, the ftate of the urimary fecre- 
tions is, in my opinion, at prefent, too litle regarded by 
practitioners. If (as is generally taught) fevers are produced 
and continued by an ob{truction or f{pafmodic contraction of 
the extreme vefiels, by which fluids are pent up in the body, 
which prove noxious both by their quantity and acrimony, 
does it not appear rational to fuppofe, that a difcharge of fuch 
fluid from the fyftem, by means of any other organ, muft 
greatly aid in the cure of the difeale—Ce/Jante caufa ceffas 
effecius. Urine, and the matter of perfpiration, as to their 

roperties, appear to have confiderable fimilitude; and we all 
Laois how much the ftate of the one is affected by that of the 
other. Thus, in winter, to prevent the bad effeéts of dimi- 
nifhed perfpiration, the urine becomes more copious and aque- 
ous. In fummer, again, when the firft is increafed in quan- 
tity, the latter is more fparingly difcharged. “Thofe who ufe 
much exercife, by increafing perfpiration, pafs much lefs urine 
than the fedentary ; whereas, diminifhed perfpiration always 
produces a greater fecretion from the urinary organs: hence 
the bladders of old men are much more frequently diftended 
than thofe of youth. From thefe, arid many more inftances 
that might be adduced, we perceive that there is an intimate 
connection between thefe two excretions, and that nature pre- 
vents the bad confequences that might arife from a diminution 
of the one, by an augmentation of the other. Ought not the, 
in this refpeét, to be imitated by phyficians? | muft confefs, 
for my own part, that I am willing to attribute much of the 
good effects produced by the digitalis, in the cure of my pa- 
tient, to its diuretic properties; and this opinion is corrobo- 
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rated by what has been juft obferved as to natural proceffes 
for the fame purp: ofe. Hence I am induced to hope, that in 
this way alfo the digitalis may prove a valuable remedy in the 
cure of fevers. It may, at firft fight, appear fomewhat fir- 
gular, that one of thefe patients fhould be able, in the courfe 
of a day, to take two and a half grains of this medicine, 
without fuffering from its eifeéts. But thofe who are ac- 
cuftomed to the exhibition of powerful remedies in violent 
difeafes, well know that the conftitution will then bear, with- 
out inconve uence, medicines which, ina natural and healthy 
fiate, would produce the moft pernicious confequences. Ma- 
nia and fevers, in particular, afford numerous proofs of the 
truth of this remark. ‘This, perhaps, may be owing to that 
determination of fluids towards the cerebrum, by which the 
nerves become, in fome dégree, compreffed at their origin: 
hence a diminiihed fenfibility of the fyfiem. 

I have ventured to propofe to your confideration the forego- 
ing remarks, with a viéw to excite the attention of others on 
a fubje&t which | deem highly interefting. | regret that (being 
but a young practitioner) my Opport tunities tor obfervation 
have been too contracted to form any decifive opinion ; | hall, 
however, make ufe of every mean for a further inveftigation 
of the fuije + and the refuit of thefe inguiries | fhall candidly 
tranimit to you. 

New-York, Fuly 11, 1800. 
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OnsERVATIONS 0” CERTAIN OBJECTIONS of Dr. JosEPM 
PRIESTLEY to the ANTIPHLOGISTIC SYSTEM of CHE- 
MISTRY. By James Woopuouse, 4. D. Profeffo: 
of Chemifiry in ‘the Oniverfity of Pennfylvania. 


| No. II. 
Zo the Editors of the Medical Repofitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 







N my defence of the antiphlogiftic theory of chemiftry, pub- 
lifhed in the Medical Repofitory, vol. iv. p. 25, I decidedly 
pronounced, that the fcales which the blackfmiuhs firike off 
tiom red-hot iron, called by Dr. Prieflicy finery cinder, were 
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tompofed partly of water, which is contrary to the belief of 
the French chemifts, who confider them as a combination of 
iron and oxygen, though I have attempted to reconcile my 


opinion with their theory. 


- 


Having lately performed a variety of interefting experiments, 
I have obtained refults which are as much, or rather more, 
in favour of Dr. Prieftley than his opponents. 

In inveftigating a fubjec&t which requires the attention to be 
kept conftantly awake, it is not improbable but that fome mif- 
takes may be committed. Should any be made by myfelf, I 
fhall always acknowledge them, for nothing is more defirable 
than truth in fcience. Following the laudable example of Dr. 
Prieftley, I fhall endeavour to imitate his well-known candour, 
and ftri€t adherence to matter of fa— 


“ Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem 
“ Quod cum imitari aveo.” Lucret. 


First. Of the Calces of Metals and Coal expofed to a 
red Heat, &c. 


The fubftance produced by tranfmitting the fieam of water 
over red-hot iron, appears to confift of the fame principles as 
the fcales of iron; for, when mixed with coal which has ceafed 
to give air, it yields large quantities of carbonated inflammable 
and fixed air. The celebrated Lavoifier, the founder of the 
new fyftem of chemiftry, who is erroneoufly fuppofed to have 
experimented with more accuracy than any other perfon, was 
of opinion, that the oxygen of the water united to the iron, 
and that the increafed weight of the metal was owing purely 
to oxygen, and to no other caufe. In this he has been fol- 
lowed by all who have embraced the new doétrine, and the 
quantity of oxygen contained in water has been deduced from 
the increafed weight of the iron. 

Now, if it can be proved that part of the weight of finery 
cinder is owing to water, it will follow, that the calculation 
of the quantity of oxygen in water, from the increafed weight 
of the iron, muft have been grofily erroneous. 

The proofs that finery cinder contains water are two. 

ift. If it was compofed merely of oxygen and iron, it would 
yield nothing but fixed air when fubjected to heat with pure 
coal, as red precipitaie does, which is not the cafe. 

adly. When added to coal which has ceafed to yield air, 
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it affords inflammable and fixed air in the fame manner as if 
the fleam of water was pafied over hot coal, or if it was 
united to water, or any fubftance containing water. 

Eight ounces of the fcales of iron, and half an ounce of 
coal, yielded fix hundred and two ounce meafures of carbonat- 
ed inflammable and fixed air. The iron was completely re- 
vived; and, by fulphuric acid and water, gave common in- 
flammable and hepatic gas. The laft air confifts of fulphur 
ciffolved in inflammable air, and fulphur is probably a com- 
pound body, for it appears to have been formed during the 
experiment. The air changed the water of my hydropneu- 
matic tub to a brown colour, turned filver black, and produced 
this colour on the thelf of the tub, which was painted white. 

Been, eftablifhed the proofs that finery cinder contains wa- 

, | thall endeavour to fhow that oxygen is one of its com- 
ye (Bas parts, which Dr. Prieftley will not allow. 

If there was nothing but water in the feales of iron, as 
much fixed air could be produced by coal mixed with water, 
or by paffing fteam over red-hot coal, or by adding water to 
fome other fubftance not containing oxygen, and mixing it 
with coal, as from finery cinder and coal. 

I have never been able to obtain more than thirty parts in 
the hundred of fixed air, from paffing fteam over hot coal, 
or by mixing it with water, and expofing it to heat im an. 

earthen retort; but with finery cinder and coal I have obtained 
fifty parts in the hundred of fixed air. I have paffed from two 
to twenty ounce meafures of water, in the form of fteam, over 
half an ounce, and an ovfice of red-hot coal, in moderate 
pieces, in a copper tube, and though I have three times exa- 
mined the air, for two hours at a time, I never could find 
more than thirty parts in the bundred of fixed air. 

The method of determining the quantity of fixed air in one 
hundred parts of inflammable and fixed air, is by receiving the 
airs over ‘water, in the meafure of an eudiometer, and imme- 
diately throwing them up over lime-water. The fixed air 
unites to the lime, an abforption of the water takes place, and 
the proportion is determined by a feale accurately graduated. 

By relating the experiments, at length, on coal alone, and 
mixed with finery cinder, the difference in the quantity of in- 
flammable and fixed air will be made manifeft. 

Four ounces of coal, taken promifcuouily from a heap, 

vielded fix hundied and twenty-two ounce meafures of inflam- 


mable and fixed air. 
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The 1ft 10 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 


ad 4 contained 30 fixed air and 70 inflam, 
gd 4 20 80 
4th 4 15 85 
sth 360 10 go 
6th 70 2 98 
7th 170 fo) i00 
622 


The fame coal, taken from the retort, wetted with water, 
and committed to it again, gave eighty-one ounce meafures 
of inflammable and fixed air. 


The 1ft 10 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 


ad 12 contained 30 fixed air and 70 inflam. 
3d 40 25 15 
4th 6 20 O 
sth 13 fe) 100 


$1 
The fame coal, wetted a third time with water, yielded one 
hundred and eighty-one ounce meafures of inflammable and 


fixed air. 


The 1ft 14 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 


ad 4 contained 30 fixed air and 70 inflam, 
30 44 26 714 
4th 37 25 75 
sth 62 20 80 
Oth 12 8 92 
7th 4 I 99 
Sth 4 Q rOO 
181 
I continued to add water to this coal, and expofed it to 


heat, until it was confumed: the proportion of fixed air always 
gradually dimmifhed—the firft portions being 30, and the latt 
5, or purely carbonated inflammable air. 

When the feales of iron-were added to the coal, the pro- 


portion.of fixed air was much greater. 

Eight ounces of the fcales ot iron, and half an ounce of 
coal, which had ceafed to yield air, expofed to heat in an 
earthen retort, in five hours gave fix hundred and two ounce 
meafures of inflammable and fixed air. 
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The 1ft 14 ounce meafures of atmof- 
pheric, inflammable, and 30 fixed air. 


2d 30 contained 50 50 inflam. 
gd 8 46 54 
4th 8 45 55 
Sth 20 40 60 
6th 18 36 64. 
7th 18 30 70 
Sth 84 25 7 § 
gth 128 22 ” 

10th 96 22 78 

11th 178 20 89 

602 


When two ounces of the fcales of iron, and one drachm of 
coal, were ufed, the firft portions of air were 40 in 100 fixed 
air: when half an ounce was tried, the fixed air was 30 per 
cent. and when two drachms of that made by throwing fteam 
over red-hot iron wire was mixed with one drachm of coal, 
fixty ounce meafures of inflammable and fixed air were pro- 
cured—the firft portions of which were 20 per cent. fixed air, 
and the laft 25. 

The firft thing which ftrikes us, in thefe experiments, is the 
large quantity of pure carbonated inflammable air afforded by 
coal, taken promifcuoufly from a heap, as it comes to us from 
the dealers in that article, compared to the quantity yielded by 
the fame coal, wetted with water, and repeatedly expofed to 
heat. Four ounces of this kind of coal gave 170 ounce 
meafures of inflammable air, entirely free of fixed air; but 
when firft wetted with water, the inflammable air was thirteen 
ounce meafures, and the fecond time four ounce meafures.— 
One hundred and forty-three ounce meafures of inflammable 
air was afforded by two ounces of another {pecimen of coal ; 
and, when wetted with water, the inflammable air was di- 
minifhed to two ounce meafures. 

_Ican only account for the faé& by fuppofing, that common 
coal is imperfe&tly charred, and that the volatile principles of 
the wood are diffipated, and confift chiefly of inflammable air. 

The gafes which are procured from coal and water, have 
been afcribed to the decompofition of water. It is faid that 
the oxygen of the water unites to part of the coal, and forms 
the fixed air; while its hydrogen diffolves another part of the 


coal, and forms carbonated inflammable air. But this theory 
will not account for the gradual increafe of the inflammable, 
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and diminution of the fixed air, when coal is expofed to heat. 
As water, according to the French chemills, is compofed of 
eighty-five parts, by weight, of oxygen, and fifteen of hydro- 
gen, the eighty-five parts of oxygen ought conftantly to unite 
with the coal, and form fixed air, and the proportion of in- 
flammable and fixed air fhould invariably be the fame; or 
where two parts, in bulk, of the inflammable air are found, 
there ought to be one part of oxygen united to the coal, which 
is not the cafe; for when the airs are obtained from coal, the 
firft portions are generally 70 inflammable, and 30 fixed air; 
and the laft are either all inflammable, or g5 inflammable, and 
§ fixed air. 

The fame continued increafe of inflammable air, and di- 
minution of fixed air, takes place upon mixing the oxyds of 
zinc, iron, copper, lead, manganefe, tin and bifmuth, with 
coal, as will be fhown by the following experiments. 

Half an ounce of zinc, precipitated from a folution of white 
vitriol by cauftic pot-afh, was wafhed in water until it would 
not give a milky colour to muriated barytes, and was expofed 
to a red heat half an hour, anu then mixed with two drachms 
of coal, which had ceafed to yield air, in an earthen retort, 
when it gave eighty-fix ounce meafures of inflammable and 
fixed air. 

The 1ft 10 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 


ad 4 contained 75 fixed air and 25 inflam. 
3d 4 40 60 
4th 4 15 85 
sth 4 10 go 
6th 4 2 98 
ath 56 fe) 100 
86 


The fame refult happened from ufing the flowers of zinz 
and coal. ‘The metal is completely revived, and is found ad- 
hering to the neck of the retort, which muft be broken to ob- 
tain it. In three experiments, however, fifty, forty, and 
twenty-four ounce meafures of pure carbonated inflammable 
air were procured without any perceptible quantity of fixed air. 

One ounce of the red oxyd of iron, colcothar of vitriol, 
made by expofing green vitriol to an intenfe heat, and one 
drachm of coal, gave feventy ounce meafures of inflammable 
and fixed air; the firft poruons being wholly fixed air, then 
80, 60, $0, and never lefs than 40 parts in the hundred. 
~ Two drachms of the calx of iron, from a folution of green 
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vitriol by cauftic pot-afh, which had been half an hour ex- 
pofed to a red heat, and one drachm of coal, gave two hun- 
dred and fixty-nine ounce meafures of inflammable and fixed air, 
The 1ft 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 

2d contained 65 fixed air and 35 inflam. 

60 40 

42 55 

30 70 

25 75 

20 80 


15 85 


Half an ounce of the oxyd of copper, from blue vitriol by 
cauftic pot-afh, which was expofed half an hour to a red heat, 
and one drachm of coal, yielded one hundred and fix ounce 
meafures of inflammable and fixed air. 

The rf 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 

ad 36 contained 100 fixed air and o inflam, 


3d 10 14 26 
4th 10 20 80 
sth 8 12 88 
6th 20 10 go 
7th 18 5 95 


106 
Half an ounce of red lead, and one drachm of coal, gayg 
twenty-fix ounce meafures of inflammable and fixed air. 
The 1ft 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel, 
ad 10 contained 100 fixed air, 


348 45 
4th 4 1S 
26 
Half an ounce of white lead, and one drachm of coal, afm 
forded fifty-three ounce meafures of inflammable and fixed air. 
The if 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 
contained 80 fixed air and 20 inflam, 
95 5 
85 15 
7° 39 
20 80 
10 92 
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Half an ounce of black oxyd of manganefe, and one drachm 
of coal, gave fifty-five ounce meafures of inflammable and 


fixed air. 
The 1ft 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 
ad 4 contained 80 fixed air and 20 inflam. 
3d 26 95 5 
4th 8 85 15 
sth 10 30 70 
6th 3 25 75 


Half an ounce of the white oxyd of tin, and one drachm 
of coal, gave feventy-four ounce meafures of inflammable and 


fixed air. 
The 1ft 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 
ad 12 contained 50 fixed air and so inflam. 
3d 10 45 55 
4th 26 20 80 
Sth 22 15 85 


4 

Half an ounce of the white oxyd of bifmuth, precipitated 
from a folution of bifmuth in the nitric acid by water, and 
one drachm of coal, gave thirty-eight ounce meafures of in- 
flammable and fixed air. 

The 1ft 4 ounce meafures was the air of the veffel. 


2d 10 contained 30 fixed air and 70 inflam. 
31 9 15 85 
4th 10 8 92 
5th 5 5 95 
38 


All thefe calces, except bifmuth and zinc, afford more fixed 
air than can be procured from coal and water, which feems 
to be a_proof that they contain oxygen. Water appears to 
be a principal agent in producing part of the inflammable and 
fixed air, for thefe airs are procured in proportion to the quan- 
tity of this fluid in the metallic calces. “That water is one of 
the agents, may be inferred from the difference in the quantity 
of the gafes yielded by the fame weight of metallic calx and 
coal. If oxygen was the fole agent, no inflammable air 

N. could be obtained, and the fixed air would be greateft from 
thofe oxyds which contain the moft oxygen, which is not the 
truth. ‘Thus half an ounce of red lead, which is faid to con- 
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tain twelve per cent. oxygen, with one drachm of coal, gave 
but twenty-fix ounce meafures of inflammable and fixed air ; 
while the fame quantity of coal and white lead, which is faid 
to contain five per cent. oxygen, yielded fifty-three ounce 
meafures of inflammable and fixed air, and the proportion of 
this laft gas is three times as great as from the red lead. ‘The 
oxyd of bifmuth too, which is faid to contain fixieen per cent. 
oxygen, gave no more fixed air than could be obtained from 
coal and water. 

; The flowers of zinc, yielding no fixed air when fubjected 
th heat with coal, or the fixed air which is fometimes ob- 
tained being in proportion to the water which is united to the 
calx, is agreeable to the theory of Dr. Priefiley, and cannot 
be accounted for by the new doétrine; and if the Door can 
prove, that as much fixed air can be procured from coal and 
water as from this fubftance and the metallic calces, a part of 
the antiphlogiftic fyftem will be completely overturned: but 
to effect this, it will be neceffary to fhow, that from fifty to 
one hundred parts of fixed air may be made from coal and 


water, which has not yet been done. 
SeconDLY. Of a Solution of Copper in Volatile Alkali. 


Dr. Prieftley fays, a folution of copper in volatile alkali 
gave phlogifticated air, and it will not be very eafy to fay 
where this azote exifted before the procefs.* 

Copper was precipitated from a folution of blue vitriol by 
cauftic pot-afh, wafhed well with diftilled water, and ammo- 
niac was added to it: heat being applied, a part of it was dif- 
folved. The muriatic acid was then boiled upon it fifieen 
minutes, and no air except that of the veffel was obtained. 

One ounce meafure of marine acid was alfo added to two 
ounce meafures of a faturated folution of cuprum ammonia- 
cum, and boiled with it one quarter of an hour, when nothing 
but the air of the veffel was procured. 

If Dr. Prieftley obtained phlogiflicated air, it muft have 
come from the volatile alkali, as it is one of its component 


parts. 


* Medical Repofitory, vol. ii. p. 386, firft edition. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the YELLow FeveER. By Dr. Fevix 


PascaLis, of Philadelphia. 


[Continued from page £7, and concluded.} 


Seéion Il. 


NOW come, Gentlemen, to the controverfy on faliva- 
tion as a mode of treatment for the yellow fever. 

Ptyalifm, falivation, inflammation and fuppuration of the 
parotid glands, with all the like, conftitute various degrees of 
the fame affection, which has often afforded to practitioners 
many phyfiological difcuffions, both for crifes and cure of dif- 
eafes: yet it never was well afcertained what is the real proxi- 
mate caufe of that affection. It has appeared, indeed, that re- 
medies as well as difeafes might excite a falivation. Its feat 
may be in all, or in many glands of the mouth, of the fauces, 
me in the falivary glands. Thefe are always affected, and 
fometimes alfo the fimall labial, and the glandulous body of 
the palate, with the falival miliary. All thefe glands becom- 
ing {welled, the membranes which cover them are inflamed, 
and frequently ulcerated. The progrefs of inflammation, in 
fome of thofe parts, is fometimes fo great as to check entirely 
the power of deglutition, and to caufe the tongue to protrude 
and hang out of the mouth. The gums likewife participate 
of the affection: they are foon ulcerated and corroded, to the 
detriment of the teeth, which are frequently fhaken out of 
their fockets, or irreparably decayed. It is obvious that fo 
great ravages, extended over various organs, and many delicate 
parts, make it very difficult to ftop their progrefs by effeCtual 
remedies. Hence it happens that fatal effets often attend a 
falivation—fuch as a mutilating gangrene of fome part of the 
face, or of the internal membranes of the mouth, and even of 
the mufcles of the lower jaw: likewife a fudden revulfion of 
the inflammation and fluids may take place from thefe glands 
into other vifcera, and caufe a certain death. 

In the various periods of this aftonifhing affeGtion, whether 
produced by difeafe or promoted by medicines, we obferve the 
fame effects as in any local inflammation. There is a con- 
fiderable influx of fluids, and a great heat; a refolution after- 
wards is to be expected (unlefs induration or mortification 
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terminates the hiftory of the cafe), which is ferous or purulent. 
The firft is frequently attended with haemorrhage, and, con- 
fequently, is very dangerous. ‘The latter is defirable; but it 
is remarkably offenfive, and feldom terminates without fome 
confiderable erofions.—Thefe may utterly deftroy the motions 
of the lower jaw. 

It appears that the confluent {mall-pox and malignant fevers 
are often attended with falivation. I have feen it myfelf in a 
cafe of tuberculous pulmonic confumption. 

Of all the medicines, mercury is the moft powerful to pro- 
mote falivation. It has been alfo afcertained, that nitric acid, 
and other chemical preparations and acid fubftances, may 
excite a ptyalifm with flight inflammation. It is obvious that 
thefe fubitances operate as ftimulants immediately, applied to 
certain parts ;. but mercury excites falivation by being applied 
to any external part, or taken internally. Phyfiologifts for- 
merly thought, that a metaftafis of morbific matter was pro- 
duced by mercury applied to the falivary glands, from which 
it was Foie This error was foon reje€ted, when it 
was found that, without any pre-exifting difeafe or morbific 
matter, falivation might be completely effected ; or that, after 
profufe falivation, difeafe and morbific matter could exift the 
fame. None of the modern theorifts have been, I believe, 
very fuccefsful in explaining the proximate caufes of falivation. 
Whatever they think, it is now ufelefs to repeat: I only ob- 
ferve, that, with oppofite fyftems, many phyficians have, in 
America, introduced the falivating method in almoft every 
acute difeafe, and chiefly in the yellow fever. There muft 
be fome general reafons why the fame practical means are 
reforted to, although with different theories; and of thefe 
motives I will hereafter mention thofe which appear to be the 
principal and moft plaufible. 

All the arguments which have been held out by practitioners 
of different defcriptions, in favour of the falivating method in 
the yellow fever, may be reduced, [ believe, to three princi-~ 
pal ones, reforting to all kinds of theories. The firft is, that 
it evacuates the poifonous and {pecific contagion of the yellow. 
fever: the fecond, that it overcomes the excitement, or deftroys 
the morbid aéion of the blood-veffels, produced. by the pre- 
fence of the contagion: and the laft, that it is juftihed by 
fuccefs and obfervation in practice. We will now contro- 
vert thefe arguments, one after the other. 

I do not fuppofe that there is any /pecific contagion in the 
yellow fever to be evacuated by any extraordinary means, 
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yet, admitting this to be the cafe, I fay that this contagious 
or {pecific poifon cannot be more eafily fubdued by falivation 
than that of the lues venerea; and it has been minutely afcer- 
tained that the latter is not at all removed by the means of fa- 
livation. The opinion of the famous John Hunter on this 
fubje& is known, and I might mention alfo many celebrated 
French phyfiologifts. Thefe have carried fo far their opinion 
of the inefficacy of falivation, that they have highly recom- 
mended the mercurial treatment, called par extinéfion; in 
which the leaft affe@tion of the mouth is fuccefsfully countér- 
acted and avoided. Indeed, it is a doctrine generally allowed 
by all French praétitioners, that the fyphilis equally yields to 
mercury with or without falivation. In it they fee nothin 
but a peculiar operation of the fpecific on the fyftem, to 
which we fhould not attend but to avoid its ravages. Fabre 
and Petit have fatisfa€torily proved, that if any evacuation is 
promoted by mercury, it muft be either infenfibly through the 
fkin, or by the bowels. We adhere to the fact, thata regu- 
lar mercurial treatment caufes, before twenty days, a difcharge 
from the bowels, which feems critical, and is generally attended 
with an effectual cure: and thefe medical conjectures ftill 
more invalidate the utility of a falivating method. ‘The fame 
effects are obferved in other difeafes of {pecific contagion, and 
of obftructed vifcera. We exhibit mercury with fuccefs, if 
falivation has not taken place. This affection, therefore, 
cannot be called an effeCtual means for evacuating the poi- 
fonous miafmata that excite the yellow fever. 

As for fubduing:- the excitement or the morbid ation of the 
blood-veffels by falivation, this effect, if admitted, would 
prove the truth of what I have already ftated of the lofs of ani- 
inal irritability, caufed by the prefence of deleterious gafes: 
for the exceflive increafe of excitement fuppofes at leaft a pro- 
portionate exhauftion of excitgdility or irritability. Is it not 
a delufion to think that a greater excitement pervades the fyf- 
tem, becaufe we fee an excefs of agitation in it, which has 
taken the place of the calm functions of a healihy ftate? No, 
no—a perturbation of animal functions cannot be an increafee 
of excitement. In the very meaning of our modern theories, 
excitement does not imply any thing inimical to the aétion of 
life, but what is favourable to it. 

I know that they diftinguifh another fort of excitement, 
which they call a morbid aétion, produced in blood-veffels by 
hurtful powers. Good God! what is then that morbid ation? 
Could it not’ be defined by fome intelligible and phyfiological 
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words; im order that we could underftand how it can be fub- 
dued by another hurtful power and morbid action in the mouth 
and falivary glands? Notwith{tanding we fee but one natural 
effect in falivation, which is a new excitement added to excite- 
ment or morbid action: fuch would be that of inflaming, by 
friction, the fkin of a man intoxicated or highly excited by 
ardent {pirits : therefore falivation has no excitement to fubdue ; 
or, if there is any, it will and muft increafe it, and give to it 
a ftill greater character of morbid action. 

But our theorifts fay, that as foon as falivation begins to 
operate, a favourable change of the malignant fymptoms takes 
place. Indeed, the pulfe expands itfelf, and becomes more 
natural; the fecretions recover their regularity ; heat is equally 
diffufed through the body; the madar of the fkin promifes a 
relief, and marks a happy and certain cure: to conclude, fuch 
refult is a proof that all the morbid aétion or excitement 
of blood-veffels is abftraéted or fubdued by falivation. We 
have feen fome of thofe effeéts, and we will examine here- 
after with what refult they can be compared to contrary ef- 
fects. But this alteration of malignant fymptoms, when it is 
effeCtually beneficial, does not more fatisfactorily prove the 
abftraction of excitement or morbid a€tion, than it would 
prove, with other theorifts, the tranfport or metaftafis, in the 
falivary glands, of the morbific matter—that is to fay, of the 
fpecific contagion or poifon of the fever received into the 
blood. Even this latter fuppofition would be more rational, 
becaufe it means an immediate operation on the caufe of the 
difeafe, whilft the other relates only to its effect. It refts with 
us, therefore, to point out what is to be thought of that al- 
teration of fymptoms produced by falivation, and how delufive 
it is in many inttances. 

If I would contend further for the truth of my opinions 
refpecting the lofs of animal irritability, which conftitutes the 
yellow ‘fever, and of the neceflity of exciting it by artificial 
and ftimulating means, I could, with as much confiftency as 
poffible, exhibit the operation of falivation concurring effec- 
tually to that purpofe, whether it is in itfelf a continued 
ftimulating operation, or a peculiar operation of mercurial 
medicines, which indicates that the remedy has at laft reftored 
to the fyitem as much irritability as it formerly poffeffed. But 
in this controverfy let us renounce every kind of fyftematic 
theory, and reafon only on facts univerfally obferved.— What- 
ever may be the caufe of fevers, and of malignant fevers too, 
there are none that cannot be cured by a local affeétion, or 
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by an evacuation. This is the origin of the doctrine of the 
crifes, which, fince the days of Hippocrates, has been held 
out as the great fubje&t of inquiries, for the fafety of prog- 
noftics, and of clinical precepts. ‘The fcience of medicine 
has divided, as it feems, with nature, the tafk, or the grand- 
oeuvre, of producing thofe curative cri/es of local affections, 
and of evacuations.-—Ihe nie ancient practice among the 
Chinefe and Japanefe, was that of puncturing and burning the 
fkin.* They itill adhere to it—The Arabians and Egyp- 
tians are known to be the inventors of the A/oxa. It is 
known, alfo,-how much the celebrated Pouteau, of France, 
provailgy> in his time, to bring into credit the application of fire. 
The Dutch and the Germans ftill continue the practice of 
cupping and fcarifying. We are more improved in modern 
refearches. We cannot do without cantharides, purges and 
emetics, becaule local affeCtions, by fire or by cauftics, and 
evacuations, are neceffary. It would involve me in too long 
a difcufion, if | fhould prove, befides, what kind of local 
affections and {pontaneous evacuations belong to every kind 
of fever; but it is a fact that they have their crifes, either by 
eruption, or local affeétion, or evacuation; and if one is 
untucceisful the patient mult die.+ 

Among thofe crifes, fpontaneous falivation has been obferved 
in fome acute difeafes, in the confluent fmall-pox, and in ma- 
lignant fevers. It is true, that if conducted with regularity, 
it is the means of cure. Thofe fpontaneous falivations in 
malignant fevers, particularly in the yellow fever, have been 
obferved and mentioned by eminent phyficians: they have been 
accurately defcribed by two French authors.{ But we repeat 
it, that in order to prove beneficial, a falivation muft be as 
fpontaneous and laudable as an exanthematous eruption, or 
an abfcefs. Nature alone mutt dire& its relieving operations. 
If thefe are artificially promoted, they become perilous or 
abortive in proportion as they are confiderable, and attended 
with too many circumftances of inflammation, &c. As for 
the apparent number of thofe patients who feem efficaciouily 
and eafily relieved of their fymptoms by a moderate falivation, 


* Very interefting and curious eflays on thefe operations, as ufed among 
many ancient and oriental nations, may be found in the French Encyclo- 
pexdia methodized, tom. i. art. Medicine, words acupundiure and aduftion. 

+ Si cui ex febre ardente venit parotis que purulenta non fiat, haud fa- 
cilé fuperftes evadit. Hipp. Coac. 138. 

$ Vide Maladies de St. Domingue, fur la Fievre de Siam, by Pouppé 
Defportes; and Maladies des Negres, fur la Fiewre de Siam, by Dazille. 
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it may be proved, that the flightnefs of their cafe accounts for 
that fucceis, which fimpler remedies would have effe&ted: for 
there are patients in whom no degree of falivary affection can 
be produced, and they invariably die. Again, there are pa- 
tients who, with a profufe falivation, do not curtail even the 
ufual periods of the difeafe, and a great number of thofe will 
die. The proportion of victums is as great among falivating 
phyficians as among thofe who do not prefcribe it. During 
four feafons of the prevalence of the epidemic, when I carefully 
avoided an artificial falivation, although I adminiftered mer- 
cury as a difcutient, and as a draftic medicine, I never per- 
ceived that I was lefs fortunate with my method thag other 
phyficians. 1f I muft fay it, the only difference which ftruck 
my obfervation was, that many more patients, on one fide, 
recovered within a fhort period of time, and without tedious 
convalefcénce, compared to thofe who, by the long and pain- 
ful effects of a falivation, are longer kept under the action 
of difeafe, and fometimes linger under more ferious effects. 
Finally, if the method of falivation would be produCtive of 
a {mall advantage, its application fhould ftill be made liable 
to a great many exceptions of cafes in which the remedy 
becomes worfe than the difeafe. The irritability or fenfibility 
of women and children renders them unfit for its violent ope- 
ration. In fuch fubjeéts, it foon overcomes their natural 
powers, produces convulfive effects, aggravates all fymptoms, 
and moft furely removes the opportunity of adminiftering 
more fafe remedies. - People advanced in years, whofe teeth 
and gums are in a perifhing condition, cannot bear fuch 
morbid affection without a great addition to their futferings 
and dangers. Scorbutic patients, and thofe previoufly affected 
with barativied of falivary glands, or any other fcrophulous 
affections, fhould, without exception, be forbidden a falivat- 
ing courfe; becaufe, in fuch fubjects, pre-exifting difeafes 
would be aggravated to an alarming degree. ‘The propor- 
tion of all thofe different defcriptions of people leaves but a 
{mall number to whom this remedy may prove perfeétly in- 
different; and, with refpeét to thefe, we are led to doubt, 
whether mercury, adminiftered internally, as a difcutient or 
as a purging remedy, would not more readily contribute to 
their recovery; and, if fo, let the method of falivation be ex- 
punged from our lift of remedies for the yellow fever. It will 
be objected, that even without promoting the affection of 
the mouth by fufficient dofes of calomel, the leaft quantity of 
mercury, adminiftered as a purge, may, in many inflances, 
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excite a complete falivation. I anfwer, that, provided a fmall 
mercurial mixture be made with nitre and jalap, and fometimes 
with opium and certain oxyds of antimony—provided alfo thofe 
dofes be not repeated ox preceding has operated through 
the alimentary canal, fali¥&tion will feldom, if ever, take 
place. If it does, when the promoting caufe is very inordi- 
nate, it will then be judged as a fpontaneous crifis, and, for 
that reafon, much more to be depended on as ufeful and 
beneficial. 


* SeGion Ill. 


Another important queftion has greatly divided the Ame- 
rican faculty, while it was confidered, by all parties, as 
clofely connected with the fafety of the inhabitants and neigh- 
bours of the places where the epidemic has been known to 
rage. I muft confefs, however, that I never heard nor read 
that fuch queftion had been treated in its true meaning, 
viz. If the yellow fever is imported, will it, or not, nine 
a whole population, and a whole country, by its contagious 
power? 

It is obvious that the believers in the domeftic origin are 
not required to anfwer this queftion; but the others are, and 
they have faid nothing yét that is perfectly confiftent with 
facts and doétrine. It has, however, teen faid, that the difeafe 
was contagious, and that, if aided by local circumftances of 
climate and exhalations, it muft pervade inhabited places. 
This mode of reafoning has been cfficia//y tranfmitted to le- 
giflative bodies! and while it has been made the leading prin- 
ciple of legiflative meafures, the believers of the domettic ori- 
gin have feen, with pleafure, that the occurrence of fome do- 
meftic cafes was acknowledged; and they have remained 
fomewhat indifferent as to the queftion of the contagious 
power of the yellow fever. Dr. Ruth has lately pronounced, 
that it is rarely and feebly fo. Others deny that, in any 
manner, it can be fo. One thing, therefore, remains abfo- 
lutely undecided among the learned, which is, whether the 
yellow fever is or is not contagious: and as, in the affirma- 
tive of the queftion, it is not underftood that, \by its conta* 
gious power, the epidemic could pervade a whole population ; 
and, in the negative, no arguments are exhibited againft ftrik- 
ing facts of contagion, we may fairly conclude that we da 
not underftand each other, and that fome other grounds of the 
theory of contagious ficknefs muft be found, to be applied to 
this fubject, and to conciliate parties. 
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I confefs, Gentlemen, that as I have been myfelf an active 
witnefs of the epidemic, during many years of its prevalence, 
I was long perplexed in my mind to conciliate faéts with fome 
confiftent theories—and in that I never was fatisfied until 
lately. Without regard to any-fyftem, or to contefted doc- 
trines, it has appeared to me, as well as to many practitioners, 
that a confiderable number of the cafes could not be traced 
but to a contagious power of the fever itfelf. Such were 
the cafes of whole families, who feemed preferved as —_ as 
they had no patient in their houfe, and who all perifhed or 
were fick, without exception, as foon as they admitted among 
them fomebody affected with the difeafe. This deplorable 
effect has been feen in the moft wholefome parts of the 
town, and at any period of the feafon; fo that, in many in- 
ftances, when the difeafe feemed moft univerfal, by care, 
precaution and defertion, people were preferved; while, in 
the country, they fell victims to their unreferved intercourfe 
with patients, when the epidemic was faft decreafing in every 
part of the town. On the other fide, to attentive obfervers a 
quite oppotite refult has been afcertained, beyond any kind 
of doubt. Not one experiment has favoured even the proba- 
bility of a f{pecific contagion being, in the yellow fever, com- 
municable by inoculation. 

We do not know any fymptom, /ui generis, by which, in 
the yellow fever, asin any poifonous difea/e, the abforbed 
virus is thought to lay in certain parts, or be diffufed in the 
whole fyftem. 

Such area few grounds, among many others, for contradic- 
tory doétrine: and to the honour of medical fcience, | think it 
right to fay, that, without a new theory, we do not know 
any thing of the contagious power of the yellow fever. 

Behold, Gentlemen, and pleafe to compare with fo many op- 
fite facts the views which I humbly propofe to the American 
faculty on that ever interefting fubjeCt, for the prefervation of 
their fellow-citizens, and they will be reconciled—they will 
all appear conclufive and neceffary. Admit that the remote 
caufe of our epidemic is a floating gas in the atmofphere, dif- 
engaged from putrefiable and fermented fubftances—admit that 
thefe gafes are a negative contagion; that is to fay, operat- 


ing by depriving animated matter of its srritadility, and it will 


be evident that they affe&t bodies by throwing them into a pu- 
trefiable ftate; and the yellow fever appears to be a difeafe in 
which putrefaCtion begins before death. Thence we may de- 
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rive a ftill more neceffary refult, that of ammoniacal* and 
deleterious effluvia arifing from fick perfons, even when they 
are not in a ftate of perfpiration, which, in its fedative opera- 
tion on thofe who receive it, will be expanded and envenomed 
by heat, as the exhalations arifing from the ground: and this 
incontrovertible law will explain the phenomena of contagion, 
which we are acquainted with, but which we cannot com- 
prehend and define in any other manner than that of negative 
contagion; yet {uch noxious power will be underftood, and 
limited within certain bounds: thus it will not be fufficient to 
pervade a whole population, and will be ftill lefs fatal than 
that of the general impurity of the atmofphere, which we 
know may be varied by fo many rapid caufes.—Finally, let us 
adinit thefe facts, and we will be fatisfied that thofe who at- 
tend the fick, in open, airy and clean places, like our hof- 
pitals, will feldom be affected with the prevailing epidemic ; 
but in confined and unclean places the danger will be greater, 
as we have already experienced: therefore there cannot be any 
Specific poifon, or contagious virus, affixed to perfons, nor to 
their clothes, nor {wimming in their fluids, nor impregnating 
their flefh. The fick mother may, to the laft, fuckle her in- 
nocent babe, who {hall not have been infected with the fatal 
gas, and all attempts in diffe€ting, mangling, and inoculating, 
will prove, that in the yellow fever there is no /pecifie conta- 
ion. 
7 Thofe who attend patients in confined places are in danger 
of being affected with the fame malignant fever, by the hepa- 
tic or deleterious gas arifing from their body. This negative 
contagion may be effectually checked by all thofe means which 
have a tendency to purify or renew the air of the fick cham- 
bers. For this purpofe, it may be recommended to keep con- 
ftantly a burning fire on the hearth; to place a certain quan- 
tity of ice (which muft be inceffantly renewed when melted), 
in any veffel, near to the beds of the difeafed; to have a 
few vafes or pots with living vegetables; and, laftly, to keep, 


ij 
* 


* This gas muft be more dangerous than thofe formed and difengaged 
from other vegetable or animal matte), which are, in general, more fimple 
in their principles, and very foon diJited or neutralized in the atmofphere. 
But the gas arifing from living, putrefaction, and faturated with ca- 
loric, when emitted in bed-rooms, is a compound of hydrogen, carbon, 
and phofphorus, and, with them; muft form every fpecies of deleterious 
Geurets, é 
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in proper veffels, metallic oxyds of mercury, lead, or man 
ganefe, in folution with concentrated fulphuric acid, whichy 
as is known, will produce and diffule a new oxygen. 
I have the honour to be, refpe€tully, 
Gentlemen, 
Your moft obedient, humble fervant, 


FELIX PASCALIS. 








ARTICLE V. 
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A SKETCH of the History of the Diseases of the STATE 
of DELAWARE: Communicated in-a Letter from Dr: 
Joun Vaucuan, of /Vilmington, to Dr. MILLER. 


No. if. 
DEAR SiR, IVilmington, Fune ro, 1800. 


AVING concluded the lift of autumnal fevers in No. If 
we mult enumerate their fucceffors in the morbid cata- 
logue. 

The month of November is ufually healthy, except it be 
from the remains of febrile difeafes—as edemtatous and ana- 
farcous fwellings, anorexia and mufcular debility, with occa- 
fional feverith attacks, ufually denominated zmward fevers. 
Thofe affections being dependant on the fame caufe, are eafily 
removed by the fame procefs, i.e. a reftorative regimen, ex- 
ercife, tonics, friétion, &c. But if anafarca be attended with 
{chirrofities of the fpleen and liver, they are frequently trou- 
blefome and fatal. If they are not neglected, a courfe of 
mercurial gummous alteratives, with fri€tion, is generally fuc~ 
cefstul; but if a/cites be added to the lift, and the patient’s 
ftrength i is much exhauited, a lingering death pretty conany 
enfues. 

If there be much wet weather attending the tranfiuon from 
heat to cold, as is not unfrequently the cafe, a feries of troy- 
blefome affections is induced—as catarrhs, mucilaginous diarr- 
hoeas, e1 ylipelas, &c. the particular treatment of which can- 
not be detailed in the limits of an effay of this kind. Flannel 
fhirts are the moft effeCtual prefervatives, and the common 


refort of valetudinariaus. 
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December and January are alfo healthy, if the weather be 
dry and uniform; but if the weather prove variable, ac- 
companied with rain or fnow, without fevere froft, pneumo- 
nic difeafes and catarrhs become epidemic. February, how- 
ever, is the proverbially morbid month of winter. The mi- 
afmata of autumn are effectually deftroyed by froft—a refpite 
has been obtained from the attacks of ague, and a fufficient 
quantity of oxygen inhaled to give rife to a new order of dif- 
eafes, whofe remote caufe is fuddem tranfitions in the tempera- 
ture of the weather. Thus, unfortunately for the late fub- 
jects of the ague, &c. they are not fufficiendy oxygenated to 
endure expofure to the viciffitudes of the elements. The im- 
preffion of cold produces irregular excitement, or -convulfive 
arterial action—the famous vis medicatrix nature is deltroy- 
ed by a fingle north-weftern blaft, or a wetting of the feet, 
and the trembling victim hurried to his irkfome bed: or the 
mode of attack may be varied by incidental circumftances. 
The difeafe generally commences with the ufual fymptois of 
febrile difeafes. If the attacks be fudden and fevere, the vio- 
Jence of the cafe is announced; but, in mott cafes, irregular 
feverifh heats and chills, with the ordinary fymptoms of ca- 
tarrh, form an inaufpicions prelude of three or four days du- 
ration. The affeétion of the breaft now becomes infupporta- 
ble—cough inceffant, but attended with an expectoration of 
frothy mucus—great oppreflion at the precordia, with a fenfe 
of forenefs, but feldom acute pain. On the fecond or third 
day the cough becomes more violent—expectoration fuppref- 
fedenthe head attacked with pain and contufion—the tongue 
furred and parched—the fkin dry and hot—the pulfe frequent 
and foft. On the fourth or fifth day thofe fymptoms are ag- 
gravated—the patient becomes irafcible, with fudden flartings 
trom apparent fleep, and great anxiety; and, as his ftrength is 
exhautted, the pulfe becomes more frequent and irregular— 
the delirium is a typhomania—the eyes affume a glaffy ap- 

earance—the extremities gradually Jote their heat-—the refpira- 
tion refembles uninterrupted fighing—and, from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, clofe the diftrefling fcene. A jaundice 
frequently pervades the body, fhortly before, or immediately 
afier death, and often petechiz. The bowels are either con- 
ftipated or affeted with diarrhoea. 

In the more violent or active forms of this difeafe the fymp- 
toms are varied, approaching towards ordinary pneumonia— 
the pulfe is full, but not tenfe—the expectoration copious, and 
ftreaked with blood on the third or fourth day—pain of the 
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breaft more acute, and the oppreffion lefs: yet, in many cafes, 
the fcene is reverfed, and the difeafe terminates in twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours. 

The general character of this difeafe is a peripneumonia 
notha, which, doubtlefs,' is juft in a majority of cafes; yet I 
am rather apprehenfive that the denomination is delufive: 
for, in numerous inftances, the general ftate of the fyftem is 
difregarded—the local affection is the only object of concern, 
as the fever is often fo irregular as to efcape attention. It is 
not an uncommon thing to be informed by the patient, that 
his only complaint is an uneafinefs in the breait, or an af- 
fe€tion of the head, when the extremities are becoming cold, 
the tongue fiffured, ftupor gliding on, and Protean Death af- 
fuming his feat. I, however, hope not to be mifunderftood. 
To fay that thofe local affections do not merit regard, would 
be an abfurdity indeed: to fay that a congeftion of the /ungs 
or brain is an incident of no importance, would be equally 
novel and ridiculous: but to difregard the unfortunate diathefis 
of my patient, would be to enfure him a fpeedy death. I 
have witneffed a number of cafes where the local affections 
only were confidered—the difeafe termed pleurify, or phreni- 
tis, and depletion commenced /ecundum artem, in which none 
of the patients furvived forty-eight hours: and I fhould, pro- 
bably, have fallen into the fame error, had not the ftate of the 
pulfe—the frequent fighing in refpiration—the tendency of the 
fever to affume a tertian type—the early appearance of the 
Hippocratic countenance, fo called, with other fymptoms more 
eafily obferved than defcribed, convinced me that it belonged 
to the genus of autumnal fevers, varied by the cafualties of 
the atmofphere. It may, perhaps, be faid, that this pofition 
is rather too far ftrained; that froft deftroys marth miafmata 
as a tropical plant. Granted; when the ponds are covered 
with ice exhalation is overpowered. But if thefe effeéts fuffer 
a common fate with their caufes, why do intermittents exift, 
or occur, in winter? and winter quartans are the moft obfti- 
nate of the whole tribe. Why do valetudinarians fuffer re- 
lapfes in the frofts of January and February? And why are 
perfons, on a removal from a marfhy to a high country, at- 
tacked with the endemial fevers of the fens, if the remote 
caufe be not dormant in the fyftem, and excited into aétion 
by a concurrence of predifpofing caufes? Thefe faéts, I pre- 
fume, fubftantiate the pofition, that our winter difeafes are 
but varied forms of the autumnal fever. Hence the propriety 
of the following denominations, agreeably to the fyftem of 
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Dr. Ruth, to whofe pathological merits every impartial ob- 
ferver muft bear teftimony; 2. ¢. if the head be the feat of to- 
pical action, it is a phrenitic ftate of fever—if, the breaft, it 
1s a pneumonic ftare of fever—if the bowels, it is an inte/tinal 
{tate of fever, &c. &c. 

On this arrangement I proceed to the method of treatment, 
which every reader muft acknowledge to be ambiguous: and 
as itis difficult to evince the peculiarities of the difeafe ina 
general defcription, I thall narrate the following cafes, to 
ferve as a fpecimen of i¢s nature. 

P. C. a female, aged twenty-five years, of a florid com- 
plexion, and habituated to laborious exercife, was attacked, 
on the evening of the 3d of January, 1796, with a chilly fit, 
fucceeded by fever, cough, oppreffion at the praecordia, &c. 
I was called at 10 o’clock A. M. of the 4th, when her pulfe 
was imperceptible, refpiration converted into fighing, the fur. 
face cold, and covered with purple fpots. In a few minutes 
a great quantity of granulated blood burft. from her mouth, 
nofe and ears. I ftood a paffive fpectator of her unceremo- 
nious fate ! 

S. H. an active robuft man, aged 26 years, indifpofed by 
a flight catarrh, was attacked with a chill at a fox-chafe, on 
the roth of March, 1797. During the chill he drank freely 
of cool water, and vomited incefflantly. Fever fucceeded; 
and about an hour from its commencement, I faw him. He 
had a frequent dry cough, oppreffion and pain in the breaft, 
pain in the head, pulfe full and rather tenfe; and, in fa&t, the 
fymptomata of pneumonia complete. I opened a vein, and 
rn % xij. of blood; gave an effervefcent mixture to check 
the vomiting, and afterwards an antimonial febrifuge to pro- 
mote perfpiration. At nine o’clock P. M. he was much re- 
lieved, and inclined to fleep. 

On the rth, at 7 o’clock A. M. I vifited him; and, to m 
great aftonifhment, found him quite exhaufted. His pulfe 
teeble—extremities cold, and of a leaden hue—his lips and 
tongue covered with a dark fcurf, and fiflured—his eyes of a 
glafly appearance, and the pupils fomewhat dilated—with ty- 

homania. 

Blifters were applied, and cardiacs given; but to no pur. 
pofe. He died comatofe at 4 o’clock P. M. eodem die. 


“ A fudden ruth from life’s meridian joys!” 


A variety of fimilar cafes occurred this {pring ; but moft of 
them were confined to the centre of the Welth.t 


ract Swamps, 
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a few miles below me. A confiderable portion of them were 
the phrenitic ftate of fever, and uniformly fatal. Whereas, 
the mortality of the ordinary grade of the pneumonic ftate of 
fever, on my regifter, is about one inten. And it muft be 
obferved, that the fubjects of this difeafe are generally the de- 
bilitated, pertous advanced in years, and the difciples of anti- 
fogmatifm.* 

A difeafe thus varied, fubjeét to fuch fudden tranfitions, 
and anomalous in its nature, 1s not lefs dificult to cure, than 
to detail a fyftem of its treatment to others. It is much like 
comparing the complaints of a patient with the diagnofis of 
nofology, and felecting a prefcription from fome good old 
book, whofe author is grown hoary in forming recipes, or 
fled from earth an age before. I[t is fo much varied by the 
habit of the patient, ftate of the weather, and other incidental 
circumftances, that it is almoft impoffible to defcribe a gene- 
ral method of treatment. However, | thall give fuch detail 
as the nature of ghe circumftances will admit, 

If there were any fulnefs of the pulfe, with confiderable 

ain of the breaft or fice, and breathing difficult, without 
fighing, I bled’ more or lefs, ex rez neceffitate, evacuated the 
bowels, and gave the ufua! antimonial diaphoretics, with ca- 
Jomel. If the pain of the breaft were not relieved by the 
blood-letting, blifters were applied to the cheft and ankles, 
and to the neck, if the head were difturbed. Cathartics were 
feldom repeated, and coftivenefs was obviated by injections. 
If there were any affections of the liver, a blifter was applied 
to the hypochondrium. If typhous fymptoms came on, and 
the expectoration partial, the bliffers were renewed—opium, 
with camphor, or a folution of volatile alkali, was given— 
or the neutral mixture, with a decoction of {nake-root. 

Demulcents were given to allay the cough—as linfeed-tea, 
liquorice, &c. 

A favourable crifis moftly happened on the third, fifth, or 
feventh day—announced by a copious expectoration, ftreaked 
with blood—a diaphorefis, and fubfequent relief of all the 
urgent fymptoms. 

In fome cafes, the inhalation of the vapour of linfeed-tea, 
or warm water with honey, contributed much towards reliev- 
ing the cough. 

In fatal terminations, the fkin remains dry and parched— 
expectoration partial—blifters to the extremities do not re- 


* In fome of the middle and fouthern States drame are called antifogmae 
vice. 
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flore their heat—the tongue is furred and fiffured—and figh- 


ing and coma clofe the cataftrophe! 

It will be readily obferved, that this fever belongs to the 
fynochoid genus, and that its tranfition to typhus is often un- 
commonly rapid; and, in fact, it was fometimes typhus in 
the commencement. The fuddennefs of the tranfitions made 
me extremely cautious in the ufe of the dancet, unlefs it was 
ftrongly indicated by the acutenefs of the fymptoms. The 
mixed nature of this difeafe—the apparent inflammation of 
the brain or lungs—with fubfultus tendinum, frequent pulfe, 
and great proftration of firength, have caufed me many an 
anxious day’s reflection on the ufe of the lancet: the patient 
apparently fuffering from omiffion, and general debility por- 
tending death, even without its ufe. 

Dr. Moore, in his Medical Sketches, mentions there being 
grey difeafes, as well as grey caufes in law; and we may, 
doubtlefs, annex this genus to his lift. 

This hafty fketch will conclude my propofed hiftory of 
the difeafes of Delaware, in an annual form; and, 1 hope, the 
defign will ferve as an apology for the defects it may contain. 
The obje&t of fuch communications is a reciprocation of in- 
formation refpecting endemial difeafes—-their forms—periods 
of occurrence—influence of the fenfible qualities of the at- 
mofphere—and fuch articles in the treatment as depend on 
the local nature of the difeafes. 

Thefe have been my objects; and how far I have fucceeded 

ou and the public muft decide; and, at leaft, accept the 

will for the deed. If exceptions be made, my refponfe is, 
* Come thou and do likewife!”” With fincere efteem, 
I am your friend and humble fervant, 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 








ARTICLE VI. 
a 
ExpERIMENTS om HEATING MANGANESE ia INFLAM- 
MABLE AiR: Jna Letter from the Rev. Dr. Priest- 
LEY to Dr. MITCHICL. 


DEAR Sir, 


DiD not intend to trouble you, or the public, with any 
more obfervations on the new theory of chemifiry, after 
my former communications on the fubject; but having lately 
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male fome experiments on heating manganefe in inflammable 
air, which, though they authorife the fame general conclufion 
with thofe on’ heating red precipitate in that air, are confider- 
ably different from them, | think them deferving of attention. 

Manganefe and the red precipitate of mercury are fubftances 
of a fimilar nature, as they are both calces of metals, and 
both contain dephlogifticated air; and, like all other calces of 
metals, they imbibe the inflammable air in which they are 
heated. But, whereas the dephlogifticated air expelled from 
the precipitate, frequently at leaft, remains mixed with the 
remainder of the inflammable air, which is fometimes the 
caufe of dangerous explofions, this has never happened to me 
in confequence of heating manganefe m the fame circumftances; 
fo that it may be operated upon without any apprehenfion. 

Thougk, in thefe experiments, ‘the inflammable air difap- 
pears, and dephlogifticated air is expelled from both the fub- 
ftances, no water is formed by means of either of them, as 
the new theory abfolutely requires, and which is pretended 
to be the cafe when finery cinder is heated in the fame cir- 
cumftances. But, fince the fame quantity of inflammable air 
difappears in all thefe cafes alike, the fame quantity of water, 
if inflammable air be really a conftituent part of it, ought to 
be produced. It is evident, therefore, that the water pro- 
cured by means of finery cinder was actually contained in 
that fubftance, and only expelled by the heat, to make room 
for the phlogifton, which then enters into it by the abforp- 
tion of the inflammable air; while the precipitate and the 
manganefe, containing no water, imbibe the inflammable air 
without any appearance of water, except the little that ‘is the 
bafis of the inflammable air, or that may be concealed in fuch 
powdery fubftances as manganefe and the precipitate are. 

The principal difference, however, in the refult of thefe 
two fimilar proceffes, is, that afier the experiment with the 
manganefe a quantity of phlogi/ficated air appears to be gene- 
rated, which is not the cafe with the precipitate. ‘The parti- 
culars of the experiments were as follow: 

Fifteen ounce meafures of inflammable air were reduced to 
feven by heating in it twenty-four grains of manganefe. In 
the vetiliaies, which was not affected by nitrous air, there 
was no fixed air; but when a certain portion of it was fired 
together with a certain quantity of dephlogifticated air, the 
diminution was only to 0.95; whereas, when the fame quan- 
tity of the original inflammable air was exploded in the fame 
circumftances, the diminution was to 0.52. In andther fimi- 
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’ Jar experiment, in which the inflammable air was confined by 


mercury, and in which feven ounce meafures were reduced to 
one i a quarter, the diminution with the refiduum was to 
0.93, when that with the original inflammable air was to 0.33. 
The manganefe I ufed in thefe experiments yielded dephogifti- 
cated air only, without any mixture of fixed air. 

] repeated this experiment with manganefe, out of which 
air had been expelled by a ftrong heat, and the refult was the 
fame as with the frefh manganefe, except that much more heat 
was neceffary to make it imbibe the air; whereas the man- 
ganefe, from which the dephlogifticated air has not been ex- 
pelled, imbibes inflammable air very rapidly, and with a very 
moderate degree of heat. Twenty grains of it imbibed eight 
ounce meafures of inflammable air, and then weighed nine- 
teen grains. In both the kinds of manganefe, the central 
part, on which the focus of the lens fell, was of a beauti- 
ful green colour; but the next day this had difappeared, and 
the whole of the fubftance that had been heated was brown. 

As, no doubt, dephlogifticated air is expelled from the man- 
ganefe in thefe experiments, and neither fixed air nor water is 
produced, the reat aE air feems to enter into the phlo- 

ifticated air that is found in the refiduum; and yet it appears, 
fom feveral of my late experiments, an account of which I 
have fent to the Philofophical Society at Philadelphia, that 
phlogifticated air is fometimes formed without dephlogifticated 
air, which is a difficulty that I am not able to folve. 

In order to make a more exaét comparifon between the 
experiments in which mangane/fe and finery cinder were made 
to imbibe inflammable air, I repeated them both, in fimilas 
veffels, with equal quantities of inflammable air, confined by 
mercury; and | obferved that, though fome water appeared 
during the procefs with the manganefe, it wholly difappeared 
the next morning; whereas the infide of the veffel in which 
the finery cinder had been revived was wholly covered with 
innumerable drops of water, contiguous to one another. 
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4n Account ofa Dissection, with REMARKS thereon £ 
By Georce Lez, 4. M. addrefjed to Profeffor Mi TCHILL, 


AMES TARNEY, a labourer, aged 65, was admitted 

into the Pennfylvania Hofpital on the 2d of December, 
1797, for a large tumour on the right fide of the cheft, which 
had made its appearance about fitteen months before. He 
could affign no caufe for it, except that he had received, many 
years ago, a {mall wound upon the upper bone of the fter- 
num. 

The tumour being fituated upon the right fide of the tho- 
Tax, extended from the fecond to the feventh rib, and from 
the cartilages of the ribs to within a fmall diftance from 
their angles. The tumour was opened twice by Dr. Phyfick, 
and difcharged, at both times, five pints of glare. He ex- 
pectorated this glary matter, mixed with mucus, feveral days 


previous to his death; and could not lie in a horizontal pofi- 


tion, during that time, on account of the matter rifing up into 
the trachea in fuch quantity as to threaten ftrangulation,— 
He fiaally died in a very ealy manner, and at an unexpected 
time.—After death, the following were the appearances upon 
diffeftion. 

The integuments which covered the tumour being removed, 
we found the pectoralis major entire; and, upon “making a 
crucial incifion into it, the cavity of the tumour was brought 
into view, which difcovered to us a beautiful net-work of cel- 
lular membrane, pafling from one fide to the other, with a 
fmal! number of blood-veffels ramifying through it. Thefe 
cells were undoubtedly the cavities which contained the glare 
difcharged by the operation before death. But the matier we 
found in them was of the confiftence of tallow, and of a 
white appearance. In the centre of the tumour a {mall quan- 
tity of bloody puriform matter was found, and fome of the 
originating flips of the ferratus magnus anticus muicle were 
confiderably deranged. No ribs were found within the tu- 
mour, except at its circumference, where {mali remains of 
them were to be feen, apparently in a half corroded ftate. 
The ribs which fuffered the greateft obliteration were the 
third, fourth and fifth. The fixth was partially deftroyed. 

The tumour was femi-fpherical, refting on the pleura, 
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which, in this place, inftead of being convex externally, as it 
naturally is, was concave. No direct communication could 
be difcovered between the cavity of the tumour and that of 

| the thorax; for the pleura appeared entire and natural, except 
mi being a little indurated and puriform on its external furface. 
ead But that there had been a communication was evitlent from 
three circumftances: 1ft. He threw up from the lungs, before 
ted death, the fame kind of matter which was difcharged from 
crs the tumour by the puncture. 2d. The matter flowed more 
ich freely during fudden refpiration than in any other act of breath- 
Te ing: and, 3d. The matter contained in the tumour, after déath, 
ny very much refembled that found in the lungs, as will be men- 
T tioned prefently. ” 
The lungs feemed to be compofed, as it were, of an im- 
0- menfe number of tubercles, generally {peaking, about three 
m lines in diameter. They were white, or, perhaps more 
im ftriGtly, grey; firmer than tallow, and a little puriform in 
k, the middle. The left lung appeared as tuberculous as the 
X~ right, and they both adhered very firmly to the pleura in every 
ys place (except to the pericardium), as much to the diaphragm 
li- and mediaftinum as to the fitles of the thorax. No trace from 
to the wound he had received upon the fternum could be found. 
ve Upon opening the abdomen, the firft thing which attracted 
ed notice was the ftomach. This vifcus, which was very large, 
mn inftead of being in its natural oblique fituation, was found 
lying lengthwife on the left fide, anterior to the f{pleen, and 
d, contiguous to the peritoneum, to which it adhered. The 
a pylorus was curved up in confequence of its attachment to the 
at duodenum, which inteftine was in fome meafure difplaced ; 
l- probably by the weight of the ftomach, wien full, dragging 
a itdownwards. I once heard of the ftomach being fituated nearly 
fe in the fame manner, but I believe fuch an appearance is fel- 
€ dom met with. A few remains only of the omentum were feen, 
c which was to be expected from the emaciated ftate of the fub- 
a je&t. The liver was much harder than it is found in a natural 
I~ ftate, and appeared contracted. It adhered to the peritoneum. 
e This is one, and the moft common kind of liver, which per- 
€ fons who are intemperate in the ufe of ardent fpirit often pof- 
- fefs. Ihave feen many inftances of it; and, in fuch cafes, 
f the liver is often whitifh, and of a granulated texture. I once 
. diffe€ted an intemperate man, whofe liver was granulated, or, 
C to ufe a vulgar phrafe, &motty, and fo much contracted and 


hard that it was with difficulty an incifion could be made 
jnto it; and the noife the fcalpel made in paffing through it 
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much refembled the cutting of dry foal-leather, the refiftance 
only not being fo great.* ‘The inteftines were contraéted, 
thickened, and tough—adhering very ftrongly to each other, 
and to the peritoneum, on each fide of the fpine, to the diftance 
of at leaft four inches. The urinary bladder feemed tied in a 
preternatural manner to the pubes. ‘This, as well as all the 
morbid adhefions we met with, were, no doubt, produced by 
inflammation. Some days after his death, | was informed, 
from good authority, that he had been very intemperate at 
different periods of life. No other difeafed appearances were 
foufid worthy of notice; and | will now make a few remarks 
upon the cafe, as it has been ftated. 

The difappearance of ribs is a faé&t which conftitutes the 
moft interefting part of the hiftory of the foregoing cafe; and 
is one which, | think, does not admit of an eafy explanation. 
We can eafily conceive how nature removes fluid fubftances 
from different parts of the body; but how fhe carries off the 
more folid materials of which we are compofed, is a pheno- 
menon which, whilft it excites aftonifhment, and calls forth 
our admiration, keeps aloof every conjecture concerning the 
manner in which it is effe&ted. We are all ready to believe 
that the abforbents are capable, either by capillary attraction, 
or by a mufcular power, of taking up effufed fluids; but it is 
a difficulty, on the other hand, under which phyfiologifts la- 
bour, to conceive how they abforb bone and other folids. It 
has been the prerogative of. the ingenious, which right they 
have often exercifed, to teach us that, before an abforption of 
the folids takes place, they are made fluid. But this is onl 
creating one difficulty in order to folve another: for it is met 
known we have no proof on which to ground the affertion, 
however anxious we may be to make ufe of it. I do not 
mean, however, that the ae is not as fome men would have 
it. So diftant is my opinion from this, that I am difpofed to admit 
fomething of that nature does take place. But until this doc- 
trine is better fupported by the evidence of truth, drawn from 
experience, few men of accuracy will give their affent to it. 
Yet, however averfe we may be to reafon on this-intereftin 
fubje&t, on account of its abftrufenefs and difficulty, the fact 
ftill recurs to our view, and its prefence commands that at- 
tention which is due to its importance. You will permit me 
to call your attention here to a few interefting facts, relative 


* It is curious that in this cafe the fecretion of bile appeared to be unim- 
paired. : 
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to the prefent fubjec&t. The difeafe called mollities offium is 
owing to too great an abforption of calcareous earth from the 
bones. In proof of this, we have an interefting hiftory, by 
Mr. Thomfon,* of a James Stevenfon, ‘‘ whofe urine, during 
the two firft years of his affliction with this difeafe, generally 
depofited a whitith fediment, which, upon evaporation, be- 
came like mortar.” In this cafe, it is probable, the earthy 
matter, after having been abforbed from the bones by ‘the 
ce was carried out of the fyftem, by the action of 

e kidneys, in the fecretion of urine. Mr. John Bellt be- 
lieves that mollities offium is produced by an abforption of 
bone, and that, during the continuance of the difeafe, earth 
matter is difcharged per urethram. Meffis. Cruikthankf{ and 
Sheldon§ entertain the fame idea of this difeafe. When a bone 
exfoliates, the decayed part is thrown off, by an abforption of 
a portion of the living, in contact with the dead. ‘The alve- 
olar proceffes of the jaws difappear in old people when the 
teeth fall our. Mr. Cruikthank} mentions a cafe where the 
fides of the tibia were reduced to the thicknefs of a wafer; 
and I once attended a woman who fractured the bones of both 
legs, juft above the ankles, by only ftepping obliquely upon 
the edges of bricks. Thefe cafes, no doubt, arofe from the 
abforption of the bones rendering them very weak. All the 
hollow cylindrical bones, and the cranium, during their growth, 
undergo an abforption as well as a renewal of their fubftance. 
Whilft the lymphatics are removing matter from cheir internal, 
the arteries are depofiting new particles of bone upon their ex- 
ternal furfaces. And, in this particular, the growth of a bone 
refembles that of wood, only that there is no abiorption in the 
Jatter. 

If there was no abforption during the growth of thefe 
bones, how could their cavities enlarge? and if new layers of 
bone were not formed on the external furfaces of them, how 
could they be extended? It is not only true that this is the 
courfe of nature during the growth of bones, but it feems very 
probable that it is continued during life. ‘That this reciprocal 
action, between the arteries and abjorbents, does exift in every 

art of a bone during life, is rendered fomewhat evident by 
bne fa: 1f an animal be fed upon madder, the whole fub- 


* Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, vol. v. No. 23. 
¢ Anatomy of the Mufcles, Bones, and Joints. 

} Anatomy of the Abforbing Veflels, p. 111. 

§ Hiftory of the Abforbent Syftem, p. 31. 

# Anat. Abforb, Velllels, p. 104. 
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ftances of its bones will be coloured red by it, which tinge, in. 


procefs of time, will vanifh. In old people, the bones have 
loft a confiderable fum of their former weight ;* which proves 
that the abforbents are more active at this period of life than 
the arteries. The various changes which the under-jaw fuf- 
fers during life, depend entirely upon the action of its lym- 
phatics. A venereal node, which is owing to a {welling or 
increafe of bone, will be abforbed by the ‘lymphatics when 
ftimulated by mercury. The furprifing configuration of the 
bones of different nations has been derived trom their peculiar 
cuftoms. Thus, the ufe of a turban, according to Vefalius, 
produces in the Turk a conical fkull; and the early employ- 
ment of the chin-ftay gives a flat head to the Englith. I 
fome time fince faw an Indian fkull, found on the banks of the 
Mififfippi, the top of which was raifed in the form of a 
fpine, running from before backwards, fuppofed to be pro- 
duced by the application of two boards, during infancy, ta 
each fide of the head. Befides thefe faéts, it is to be recol- 
le&ted, that all the bones of the body yield.to, and are im- 
preffed by, the contraction of a mufcle, the beating of an 
artery, &c. 

Betides thefe facts relative to the abforption of bone, I could, 
were it neceflary, multiply them, as well as adduce many 
in proof of the abforption of the foft folids, which appears ta 
me equally important and difficult of explanation with the 
removal ot bone by the lymphatics. If the abforbing veffels 
deftroy glands and ‘other foft folids, which they certainly do, 
there is little doubt in my mind, that they are completely ade- 

uate to the abforption of bone: for if it is neceflary thae 
bone fhould be previoufly diffolved by a fecreted liquor, or 
any other, for that purpofe, furely a mufcle, &c. muit undergo 
the fame preparatory proces. ‘Yet, by the by, why are not 
the lymphatics as capable of removing or deftroying bone as 
the arteries are of forming it? ‘There is as much reafon in 
the belief of the one as of ‘the other; and, from the number, 
variety, and i importance of the faéts in our poffefhion, every 
perfon muft, in the end, admit both, although he may nog 
underftand either. 

That bone is a fecretion from the arteries, is inferred fro 
a variety of circumftances. This opinion, I believe, is (aid 
to have originated from the late Mr. Hunter,t as well as the 


* Monro on the Brain, the Eye, and the Ear, p. 51. Cruikfhank, p. ror, 
+ Anatomy of the Abforbing Veilels, by Mr. Cruikfhank, p. 102. 
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abforption of bone; of which laft, the prefent Dr. Monro 
has endeavoured to eftablifh himfelf the author, But if iy 
examine a Treatife on Human Ofteogeny, by Dr. Nefbitt, 
you will find the firft of thefe two opinions advocated in a 
very able manner. This ingenious man, who wrote and 
publifhed, in the year 1736, what he had read in the anatomi- 
cal theatre at London, in 1731, which was before the birth of 
Mr. Hunter, fays he detected minute particles of bone in 
the extremities of the arteries, near the place of their deftina- 
tion. He fuppofes that {mall veffels, peculiarly appropriated 
for the purpofe of offification, pafs off from arterial branches, 
and are continued on into the beginning of the veffels ‘ pre- 
pared ro receive refluent juices,”’ as he expreffes himfelf; by 
which veffels I fuppote he means the returning veins. “The 
“* bony corpufcles,” to ufe his own words, are formed in, 
and depofited by, thefe peculiar veffels, in parts which are in- 
tended to be bone. ‘That bone is not derived from the con- 
denfation of cartilage, as is believed by fome, is evident from 
the fact, that cartilage does not contain any calcareous earth. 
The origin of this opinion is probably from the circumftance 
of bone being oftener formed in cartilage than in other parts. 
But it is not peculiar to cartilage. I once diffe€ted a man, in 
company with the later. Cooper, one of whofe teftes was 
Jargely offified. Dr. Donald Monro relates* the diffe€tion of 
a woman, in whom a number of the mefenteric glands were 
found offifed. A number of fimilar obfervations we find in 
Schenkius.t Mr. Waitfon difcovered,t in diffe€tion, that part 
of the heart whicllies upon the diaphragm offified; and fays 
he has in his pofleffion a preparation, in which offeous matter 
is {cattered over both heart and pericardium. A more ftrik- 
ing inftance of the offification of the heart is mentioned b 
Mr. Guett.§ _Inttances of the offification of the arterial fy{- 
tem, in old people, are fo familiar that it would be needlefs to 
mention one. ‘The figure of a bone is defcribed by Mr. Che- 
felden, which was taken from the falx of the dura mater of a 
man who died of head-ach.|| A {mall offification was found 
on the infide of the dura mater, near the falciform procefs, 
in old Bayles, who was fuppofed to haye been 130 years old, 


a 


* Tranfa&. Lond. College, vol. ii. No. 18. 
+ De Mefenterio, p. 445. 

$ Medical Communications, vol, i. No. 19. 
§ Medical Mufeum, vol. iii. No. 22. 

} Jones’ «Abridg. of the Philof. Tranfac&. vol. v. p. 20%. 
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by Dr. Keil.* A fimilar cafe is mentioned by Mr. Paif- 
ley.t Even the brain itfelf has been found offified; a cafe of 
which is mentioned by Duvernev, in Memoires Acad. des 
Sciences for 1703, as quoted by Whytt.{ Mr. Henry has 
recorded§ the cafe of William Carey, part of whofe mufcular 
fyftem took on a furprifing procefs of offification, The of- 
ification commenced at his wrifts and ankles, and continued 
up to his elbows and knees, fo as to put on the appearance 
of compact maffes of bone. He had no ufe of the parts.— 
So much difpofed is the animal body to beeeme offified, that 
we find, in the Philofophical TranfaCtions,|| an account, by 
Dr. E. Tyfon, of the tendons of a fowl, the external mem- 
brane of the liver of a human body, as well as the outfide of 
the {pleen and lungs, having been found in a ftate of offifica- 
tion. 

Many deviations of this kind, from the regular couffe of 
nature, in the formation of bone, might be adduced; but thofe 
I have mentioned are fufhicient to fhow that cartilage is not 
the exclufive feat of offification. ‘The bones of the cranium 
are originally formed between membranes. Neither does 
bone depend upon the prefence of periofteum for its formation, 
as Du Hamel maintained: for not to mention that all our bones 
almoft are produced before the periofteum is, they will form 
@ callus, and be renewed where their natural covering is 
abraded. The fact appears to me to be ftriétly this: hen 
a part undergoes the offific procefs, it only ferves as a bed or 
matrix for the bony fibres to fhoot in, andype fupported.q It 
is very probable that the cartilage is better fuited to this pur- 
pofe than any other fubftance in the body. During the pro- 
cefs of offification, the parts in which it takes place difappear, 


in confequence of being abforbed as faft as the bone is formed, 


and is capable of fupporting itfelf alone. This is proved by 
cutting an offifying a into pieces, and macerating 
them in water ull the blood-veffels rot, and the portion of 
bone which has been formed will drop out fpontaneoufly, 
leaving a vacuity in the cartilage, correfponding exaétly to 
the fize of the bone. 


* Jones’ Abridg. of the Philof. Tranfact. vol. v. p. 345. 

+ Med. Effays and Obf. of Edin. Soc. vol. ii. No. 21. 1amo. 

¢ Effay on Vital and Invol. Motions. 8vo. p. 8. 

§ Medical Mufeum, vol. i. No. 3. 

|| Lowthrop’s Abridg. vol. iii. p. rg. 

q As the coagulable lymph of the blood does for the clongation of the 
arteries, 
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Another proof that the arteries are the inftruments of offi- 
fication is, that immediately before bone is formed in a part, 
that part uniformly becomes very vafcular, ‘This is very re- 
markable in the cartilage of the patella—I am fo much con- 
vinced of the truth of this doctrine, that I am difpofed to 
extend it to the produétion of other parts as well as bone. 
Indeed, without the arteries are the agents by which all parts 
of the animal machine are generated, I am ignorant of the 
manner in which their origin is to be explained. Ever fince 
the wonderful injgCtions of the celebrated Ruyfch were per- 
formed, refpect Tor this doctrine has been increafing daily ; 
and the arterial fyftem is now confidered the moft eminent in 
its nature, and the moft important in its funétion, of an 
other fyftem in the body. ‘The extreme vafcularity of glan 
has induced phyfiologifts to believe that the fecretion of fluids 
is performed by veffels. The chyle does not poffefs the pro- 
perties of blood until it has been acted upon by the blood. 
veffels, although it may have been partly snistalaied by the 
laGteals ; and it is from the conveyance of this blood, when 
formed by the veffels which contain it, that every part of the 
body derives nourifhment, regeneration, and an extenfion of life. 

There can be no doubt that the filling up of cavities by gra~ 
nulation depends folely upon an elongation of veffels: for, if 
an injection be thrown age dpa and with fome force, into 
an artery which pafles to an ulcer, the a will ooze 
out upon the furface of the granulations. In the fame man- 
ner, | believe, it is that the renewal of every part of the 
body is effected—ofit, integument, tendon, cartilage, &c. as 
well as the veffels themfelves. But it is a circumftance wor- 
thy of remark, that the fame veflels do, fo wifely and difcri- 
minately as it were, fecrete fubftances fo totally different in 
their nature and ufe as thefe juft mentioned, according to the 
calls of nature. But we find this is not always the cafe; for 
inftances have been mentioned, where parts which were not 
intended to be bone, have become offified. 

The laft proof. 1 will mention of the fecretion of bone by 
arteries, is connected with ‘inflammation, which is a fruitful 
fource of inftruction to us on this fubje&t. The proximate 
caufe of inflammation confifts in an increafed aétion of the 
blood-veffels. This ation is entirely confined to the arteries, 
and not to the veins; and, in whatever part of the body it may 
exift, it is the fame difeafe. This inflammation, unlefs fub- 
dued by art, is always terminated by the effufion of fome kind 
of matter, which effufion is thrown out/rom the extremities 
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of the arteries. The nature of the effufed matter varies aes 
cording to the tatute of the part into which it’ is thrown. 
This is particularly evidenced by the regeneration of parts. 
If a tendon is divided, the ends of it are agglutinated together 
by the effufion of tendinous mattér from the inflamed arteries. 
The knitting of broken bones depends upon the fame princi- 
ple. In the venereal, and other difeafes, the bones ate fome- 
times attacked with pain, heat, and other fymptoms of in- 
flammation, which, in the ordinary time, are terminated by 
the effufion of bony matter, which conftituges,nodes and ex- 
oftofes. 

From a view of what has been faid, it would feem that 
the arterial and lymphatic fyftems act in oppofition to each 
other during life, and that, when one takes on action para- 
mount to that of the other, difeafe is the confequence. It is 
fromm the irregular action of the arteries, moft commonly, 
that difeafe arifes, as it is but feldom the lymphatics abforb 
an undue quantity of matter. Of the two fyftems of veffels, 
the abforbents zppear to be the moft regular im their funétion., 
Thus, whilft we obferve the arteries evolve the different parts 
of the body, in an abundant, and fometimes in an indifcrimi- 
nate manner, the lymphatics mould, or give them their pro- 
per figures, by carrying off the fuperfluous and mifplaced ar- 
terial productions: and it is to the abforbents alone that man 
{in whom elegance of ftructure is fo prominent) is indebted 
for the form of his bones, and for the general configuration 
of his body. ‘ 

Mr. Hunter fuppofes that the abforbentsfiave a power fimi- 
Jar to that of a caterpillar eating up the leaf of a tree; and 
believes that they elongate themfelves, or fhorten themfelves, 
as their obje€t recedes or approaches nearer. But this opi- 
nion is lefs fatisfa€tory than fome others: for who can con- 
ceive of a foft veffel, fuch as an abforbent, being able to tear 
away the hard fubftance of bones? No: fuch an opinion 
as this cannot laft long; and although I cannot broach a 
more plaufible and inviting doftrine, [ muft content myfelf, 
at prefent, with the following remark, which appears to be 
fo well grourided, that | fufpeét it will outlive ail the theo-~ 
ries to be formed for an age to come: The actions of the ab- 
forbents are as much forced as thofe of any other parts of 
the animal body. The ftimulants, which fupport and keep 
in action the powers of the abforbents, are numerous, and 
may be either of a mechariical or fpecific nature. Preflure is 
the moft common mechanical ftimulant to the abforbents 
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hence we difcover the traces of it upon the bones. The de- 
ftruction of ribs, in the cafe of James Tarney, was probably 
owing, in the firit inftance, to the preffure of the tumour upon 
them. A cafe is mentioned by Dr. Donald Monro,* in which 
the preffure from a tumour Of the brain made a hole in the 
os frontis. Mercury, digitalis, {quills, and even the contents 
of the abforbents, are all particular or {pecific ftimuli to them; 
and, unlefs fome of thefe ftimulants influence the lymypha- 
tic fyftem, it becomes inactive, which ftate will be uniformly 
indicated by difeafe. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 






OBSERVATIONS om the Hair-WormM (Gordius Agquati- 
cus Lin. ?) by Mr.Georce CuILTon, Teacher of Geo- 
raphy, Aftronomy, &c. in New-York: Ina Letter to Dr. 

| x tao dated April 28, 1800. 





URING my refidence in the country, towards the lat- 
DPD ter end of autumn laft, I met, for the firft time, with 
the water-worm, known among the country people by the 
name of hair-{nake. Curiofity, together with the common 
notion of its being produced by the action of the fun upon 
a horfe-hair fteeped in water, induced me to examine it; for 
which purpofe | confined it in a bafon of water for the fpace 
of a week or more; during which time I was not a little 
gratified with the activity it difcovered in {wimming about, 
but could perceive no change refpeCting it, except that it grew 
languid, or lefs lively, which | fuppofed to be owing to a 
want of frefh water. 

Shortly after this I procured another from a fpring-bath, 
in a field, which I fecured alfo for the purpofe of examination, 
by putting it in a bafon of water. After amufing myfelf 
with it a while, I left it. On my return, after being abfent 
about half an hour, I was furprifed with the fight of fome- 
thing in the act of proceeding from one of its ends, refembling 
a piece of very fine white thread. I immediately began to 
conjecture that it might be one of its young. dt feemed in 
length about half an inch. In the ed | of an hour it made 
its way about half an inch further. I left it in this fituation, 


* Tranfad. Lond. Col. vol. ii. p. 353. 
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and returned in about an hour, when I found it wholly ex- 
pelled, lying coiled up at the bottom of the bafon. Expeéting 


to find fome fymptoms of life about it, I examined it with all 


the minutenefs I was capable of, but was difappointed. On 
taking it out of the water, I found it exceedingly tender; but 
not having a microfcope, could make nothing more of it. 
Putting it in the water again, I left them for the {pace of an 
hour, when, on my return, I found another one proceeding 


an the fame manner as the former, which, in the {pace of an 


hour, was alfo wholly expelled. 

_ In this gradual manner was the expulfion continued till the 
next day, when I found the number amounted to about twelve, 
which were feemingly of an equal length, viz. two and a half 
inches; for they were fo twirled about each other, and fo very 
tender, it was not eafy to determine, with accuracy, either 
their number or their length, 

They were fuffered to remain in the bafon about a week, 
during which there was no perceptible alteration. 

Being at the bath fhortly after this, I obferved another of 
thofe creatures to {wim from a projecting part of its edge. [ 
endeavoured to take it; but the bath being wide, it fheltered 
itfelf among fome weeds on the oppofite fide, and efcaped. 
On examining the part from which | had obferved it to fwim, 
was pleafingly furprifed with a view of a bunch of thefe young 
ones (for fuch I took them to be) twifted around the root of 
a weed, which hung down into the water from a part that 


- jutted over. On a clofe infpeCtion, without difturbing either 
‘ them or the water, I was able to difcover life in two or 


three of them, which were a little larger than the reft. The 
were faftened at one end to the bunch, but with the other 
moved freely in the water. A {mall black fpot was likewife 
obfervable on the moveable end; but, in other refpeéts, they 
were fimilar to thofe I had in the bafon. Leaving them in 
this fituation, and returning the next morning, I was not a 
little aftonifhed to find that the old one had returned, and was 
twined about the young ones in fuch a manner as feemed to 
indicate the exiftence of a principle fomewhat fimilar to na- 
tural affection. 

On looking along the edge of the bath, I found another 
bunch of young, with the old one, twined about a root in 
the fame manner. After.vifiting them occafionally for a few 
days, without obferving any material alteration, they became 
torpid, in confequence of the increafing cold of the feafon, in 
which ftate I let them to take their winter’s repofe. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


a 


ARRANGEMENT of Facts CONCERNING Utcers, Sores 
and TETTERS; /howing how agreeably thefe and fimilar 
Affeétions of the Skin are healed, in many Cafes, by 
ALKALINE AppiicaTions: Jn a Letter to THOMAS 
Trotter, AZ. D. Phyfcian to the Britifi Fleet, Se. 
dated New-York, Septembe r 20, 1800. 


ROM the great benefit derived to mankind by alkalies and 
foaps, and particularly from the pleafant effects wrought 
by them upon the fkin, it would {vem that the whole of their 
operation, ‘when thus applied, would have been underftood 
ages ago. Yet the facts, plain and obvious as they are, have 
not, as far as has come to my knowledge, been duly noticed. 
The cau/fic effects of the fimple alkalies have been duly ob- 
ferved. ~The corrofivenefs of ley, made from afhes juft taken 
from the heated hearth, or draming from a leach-wub partly 
filled with quick-lime, has been a long time familiar to wathers 
and bleachers of linen and other cloths. They knew very well 
that the ley might be made ftrong and tharp enough to eat 
away the fkin and flefh of their hands, and to deftroy the 
firmnefs and cohefion of the goods. And from thefe acci- 
dents furgeons feem to have taken the hint of preparing AL- 
KALINE CAUSTICS, which are generally little more than 
naked pot-afh, or the vegetable fixed alkali deprived of its car- 
bonic acid by quick-lime. 

Cauttic pot-afh, thus, having been much employed in do- 
meftic economy, and fometimes in furgery, was gener ally 
looked upon as a fearful and formidable thing. As it was 
dangerous to be touched or tafted, there was good reafon for 
popular uneafinefs whenever it was brought in contact with 
the living body. In that form it was capable of doing great 
damage. Hence have proceeded, in all probability, the alarm- 
ing ftories about the corroding, acrimonious, attenuating, dif~ 
folving and putrefcent qualities of alkalies, found in fuch writ- 
ings as thofe of HuxHAM, and in various other popular 
books. They feem, in thofe ways, to have got a bad eha- 
yacter, which they have never wholly retrieved. 

Acids, when united with alkaline falis, diminifh remarka- 
bly their keennefs and pungency. Thefe neutral compounds 
‘are, therefore, by a great difference, more mild and manage- 
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and returned in about an hour, when I found it wholly ex- 
pelled, lying coiled up at the bottom of the bafon. Expeéting 
to find fome fymptoms of life about it, I examined it with all 
the minutenefs | was capable of, but was difappointed. On 
taking it out of the water, I found it exceedingly tender; but 
not having a microfcope, could make nothing more of it. 
Putting it in the water again, I left them for the {pace of an 
hour, when, on my return, [ found another one proceeding 
an the fame manner as the former, which, in the {pace of an 
hour, was alfo wholly expelled. 

In this gradual manner was the expulfion continued till the 
next day, when I found the number amounted to about twelve, 
which were feemingly of an equal length, viz. two and a half 
inches; for they were fo twirled about each other, and fo very 
tender, it was not eafy to determine, with accuracy, either 
their number or their length, 

They were fuffered to remain in the bafon about a week, 
during which there was no perceptible alteration. 

Being at the bath fhortly after this, I obferved another of 
thofe creatures to {wim from a projecting part of its edge. I 
endeavoured to take it; but the bath being wide, it theltered 
itfelf among fome weeds on the oppofite fide, and efcaped. 
On examining the part from which | had obferved it to fwim, I 
was pleafingly furprifed with a view of a bunch of ‘thefe young 
ones (for fuch I took them to be) twifted around the root of 
a weed, which hung down into the water from a part that 
jutted over. On a clofe infpeCtion, without difturbing either 


' them or the water, I was able to difcover life in two or 


three of them, which were a little larger than the reft. They 
were faftened at one end to the bunch, but with the other 
moved freely in the water. A {mall black fpot was likewife 
obfervable on the moveable end; but, in other refpects, they 
were fimilar to thofe I had in the bafon. Leaving them in 
this fituation, and returning the next morning, I was not a 
little aftonifhed to find that the old one had returned, and was 
twined about the young ones in fuch a manner as feemed to 
indicate the exiftence of a principle fomewhat fimilar to na- 
tural affection. 

On looking along the edge of the bath, I found another 
bunch of young, with the old one, twined about a root in 
the fame manner. After vifiting them occafionally for a few 
days, without obferving any material alteration, they became 
torpid, in confequence of the increafing cold of the feafon, in 
which ftate | left them to take their winter’s repofe. 
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ARRANGEMENT of Facts CONCERNING ULceERs, Sores 
and TETTERS; fhowing how agreeably thefe and fimilar 
Affeétions of the Skin are healed, in many Cafes, by 
ALKALINE AppiicaTions: Jn a Letter to THOMAS 
Trotter, AZ. D. Phyfician to the Britifh Fleet, Se. 

dated New-York, Septem bcr 20, 1800. , 







ROM the great benefit derived to mankind by alkalies and 
foaps, and particularly from the pl leafant effects wrought ' 
by them upon the fkin, it would feem that the whole of their 
operation, ‘when thus applied, would have been underftood 
agesago. Yet the facts, plain and obvious as they are, have 
not, as far as has come to my knowledge, been duly noticed. 

The cau/ftic effeéts of the fimple alkalies have been duly ob- 
ferved. The corrofivenefs of ley, made from afhes juft taken 
from the heated hearth, or draining from a leach-tub partly 
filled with quick-lime, has been a long time familiar to wathers 
and bleachers of linen and other cloths. T hey knew very well 
that the ley might be made ftrong and tharp enough to eat 
away the fkin and flefh of their hands, and to deftroy the 
firmnefs and cohefion of the goods. And from thefe acci- 
dents furgeons feem to have taken the hint of preparing AL- 
KALINE CAUSTICS, which are generally little more than 
naked pot-afh, or the vegetable fixed alkali deprived of its car- 
bonic acid by quick-lime. 

Cauttic pot-afh, thus, having been much employed in do- 
meftic economy, and fometimes in furgery, was generally 
looked upon as a fearful and formidable thing. As it was 
dangerous to be touched or tafted, there was good reafon for 
popular uneafinefs whenever it was brought in contact with 
the living body. In that form it was capable of doing great 
damage. Hence have proceeded, in all probability, the alarm- 
ing ftories about the corroding, acrimonious, atienuating, dif. 
folving and putrefcent qualities of alkalies, found in fuch writ- 
ings as thofe of HuxHAM, and in various other popular 
books. They feem, in thofe ways, to have got a bad cha- 
yacter, which they have never wholly retrieved. 

Acids, when united with alkaline falis, diminith remarka- 
bly their keennefs and pungency. Thefe neutral compounds 
‘are, therefore, by a great difference, more mild and manage- 
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able than the naked alkalies. And thus it is that feveral of 


them poffefs, at the fame time, the virtues of fimple alkalies, 
without their inconveniences, 

It is known among farmers and dealers in horfes in Ame- 
rica, that, when the fkin of thefe animals is chated by the col- 
lars, or galled by the faddles, a good application to the paris 
fo injured is a weak alkaline lixivium, made by putting fome 
cominon wood-afhes in water. ‘The wath difpoles the fore 
to heal quickly. ‘Lhis application is commonly a carbonate 
of pot-ath. 

The white fine powder remaining after the combuftion of 
hickory-coals (jugians) has been deemed more neat and ef- 
ficacious than common athes from other fpecies of wood, and 
applied, they fay, very advantageoufly to relieve horfes in- 
jured as before defcribed. : 

Tobacco-afhes have been recommended as very efficacious 
in removing that tetter or eruption called ‘ the mng-worm.’? 
This too owes its activity to the alkalime fale with which it 
abounds. 

Obftinate eruptions and fores about the mouths, lips, and 
chins of children, have been cured, in country places, by 
being fprinkled by their mothers with the nice and light athes 
remaining after the confumption of hickory wood by fare. 

Lime-water has long had a place im the materia-medica; 
and, befides its internal ufe for urinary calculus, and diforders 
of the alimentary canal, has often been employed, with ad- 
vantage, for ulcers on the legs and other parts of the bady. 

Indeed, the aqua phagedzenica, made by diffolving corrofive 
fublimate in lime-water, is little elfe than a plain folution of 
alkaline or calcareous earth in water ; for the lime immediately 
unites with a portion of the muriatic acid, into a muriate of lime, 
and the quick-filver, turned to a yellowith oxyd, falls to the 
bottom in the form of a powder. I confider the chief operative 

ingredient in this pharmaceutical preparation to be the lime- 
water. 

Pliny mentions (Hift. Nat. lib. xxiii. Prooem.) the healing 
qualities of the a/hes of the vine (pot-ath), in chaps, fiffures, 
piles, excoriations and eryfipelas; and relates that (ibid. lib. 
xxiv. cap. 6.) the afhes of pine and larch-tree bark are good 
for the places fretted and galled between the thighs, and for 
healing burns and fcalds. ‘The fame author recommends the 
athes. of burnt fponge, which confift chiefly of foda with car- 
bonic matter, for difeafes of the eyes and eye-lids, and for 
feveral other complaints (ibid. cap. 11.) ; and he affirms (ibid, 
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lib. xxi. cap. 10.) that foda is good againft the leprofy, and 
unfeemly fpots and freckles which blemifh the fkin, with 
other remarkable particulars to the fame point. 

I knew that for fpongy and foetid gums, accompanied with 
bleedings, and with naftinefs about the teeth, weak alkaline 
folutions were of fovereign efficacy to cleanfe the mouth, ta 
leffen the foetor of the breath, and to difpofe the difeafed parts 
to become found and healthy. I have, for feveral years, been 
in the habit of prefcribing them to remove the fordes accumu- 
lated there in fyphilis, feurvy, fevers, and, in fhort, in all other 
cafes where the mouth had colle&ed filth, and ftood in need 
of being cleaned out. 

Taught by fuch faés, I began to think that the purulent 
fecretion in forés, wounds and ulcers, underwent fome other 
change than a mere thickening of its confiftence, while ex- 
pofed on their furface. ‘There was the higheft probability 
that a portion of oxygenous air underwent decompofition, and 
that its bafis, attracted by the pus, imparted to it the qualities 
of an acid. And from the ftimulating, corrofive, or other 
morbid operation of this acid upon the fubjacent parts, many 
of the phenomena of ulceration might tolerably well be ac- 
counted for.—Chemiftry did not here meddle with /iving 
parts or funéions. Its principles were only applied to ex 
plain fome of the phenomena of animal fluids, wherein ng 
vital energy of any fort was prefuied to inhere. Fluids, 
after fecretion, have ever been deemed fair fubjects of ches 
mical analyfis.—As I had, long before, been led to believe, 
that intermitting, remitting, and continued fevers, in all their 
modifications, were but the effets which oxygenated fepton 
wrought upon the body, I was naturally led to a perfuafion, 
that the fevers confequent upon deep and extenfive ulceration, 
were afcribable to a fimilar caufe. Thus the heétic pa-« 
roxyms accompanying vomica of the lungs, confequent upon 
the admiffion of air into the purulent cavity of pfoas abfcefs, 
and attendant on broad ulcerated and expofed furfaces of 
every fort, apparently arofe from an abforption of feptic acid, 
formed on the denuded fpots, by a combination of a portion of 
atmo{pheric oxygen with the azotic material of the fecreted 
humour. This, | thought, approached to fomewhat of a 
rationale of Aedfic chills and heats, by referring them to the 
fame general law of nature which governed the phenomena 
of other fevers. I have endeavoured to fhow, in other places 
(particularly in my piece on dyfentery, foon to be publifhed), 
that the /eptic poi/on which produces febrile action is often 
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formed in the alimentary canal, from the degencrated remains of 
food; it looked now almoft as likely that virus, of nearly the 

ame compo/ition, was formed on the furface of ulcers, from the 
fluids effufed there. I fufpect fome of the phenomena mentioned 
in your chapter on malignant ulcer, in the fecond volume of your 
Medicina Nautica, proceed from the feptic acid converted to 
a, gafeous form, and becoming infectious. And I int@ad this 
letter as a fequel to that chapter. 

This oaaihaien was ftrengthened by confidering the quali- 
ties of the pus in many cafes of ulceration. It feemed to de- 
vour the contiguous parts, and fometimes to eat away all be- 
fore it, conftituting what you have defcribed fo well. The 
exhalations from this deftructive liquid were oftentimes noxious 
as well as offenfive; and wherever they were abundant enough, 
as in the wards of military hofpitals, and on board of thips, 
they evidently acted as the exciting caufe of “ fevers” among 
thofe who were confined in the fame apartments. Here the 
feptic effuvium of putrid ulcers was productive of confequences 
refembling thofe ordinarily occurring from the operation of 
fimilar vapours from other fources of corruption.—It was, 
however, fcarcely to be doubted, though this kind of acidit 
was the moft common, that, occafionally, /ome other than 
the feptic acid was the morbid product. 

Under the conviction that ALKALINE REMEDIES were 
fully indicated as topicajgapplications in the practice of furgery, 
I ventured to try them m a number of cafes which fell under 
my care. The firft inftance was the venereal chancre remov- 
ed by carbonate of pot-afh, which is related at large in Med, 
Rep. vol. ii. p. 217—218, firft edition. Since which it has 
been in my power to fee many other, and more ferious fyphi- 
litic ulcers, of the primary kind, yield to the fame alkaline 
treatment. Indeed, in incipient chancres, the deliquefced car- 
bonate of pot-ath (lixivium tartari) is my fteady prefcription, 
I never knew bubo arife from its application, as frequently 
follows the ufe of feptite of filver (lunar cauftic). It does not, 
like that metallic falt, deftroy life and organization, nor caufe 
the part to mortify and flough away; but it preferves a de- 
gree of cleanlinefs unknown under any other drefling. Some 
cafes, which afterwards occurred under Dr. Rodgers and my- 
felf, were extracted from the books of the New-York Hof- 
pital by Mr. Hayes, then the apothecary of that houfe, and 
publifhed in the third volume of the Med. Rep. p. 302 & feq. 

E.mboldened by thefe inftances of fuccefs, I directed secondary 
fyphilitic ulcers to be treated with alkaline applicauons, When 
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ia their very foul ftate, the fluid carbonate of pot-afh was ap- 
plied by aid of a camel’s-hair bruth, and repeated from time 
to time, until the fore became more clean, which commonly 
happened in a few days. Afterwards, lint dipped in lime- 
water, and kept moift with the fame, was the common dref- 
fing; the fore being touched, from time to time, with the car- 
bonate of pot-afh, if deemed neceffary.—In other cafes, I 
ordered the ulcers, after having been duly alkalized, to be 
drefled with an ointment, made by rubbing together, upon 2 
tile, carbonate of foda and the cerate of wax and oil. This 
was {pread upon lint, and applied in the common manner. 
Sometimes a poultice was dire€ted, and fometimes not. 

In cafes of ulcerated buboes, and of venereal blotches about 
the fkin, I have caufed dreffings ofthe fame kind to be made 
ufe of; and ] approve of them, and thofe herein mentioned, 
upon the whole, more than any others with which I am ac~ 
quainted. 

In one inftance I was agreeably furprifed by a very unex- 
pected occurrence. A girl, whofe conftitution had been cons 
fiderably injured by fyphilis, was affected, in addition to dif- 
eafe of the genital parts, with an ugly and fcabby eruption 
over her face and neck, and with an enlargement and ins 
flammation of the lachrymal fack of the right eye. Deters 
mining to defer the particular treatment of the fiftula lachry- 
malis until the general and more dient difeafe of her con- 
ftitution fhould have abated, 1 prefcribed, befides other things, 
a weak folution of carbonate of foda in water, as a lotion 
for her face. This had the ufual effeét of difpofing the 
eruptions to dry away, and difappear in a few days: but, 
what I had not at all expected at the time, the f/fula fachr'y- 
malis difappeared too, under the continuance of the,alkaline 
wath, and returned no more. : 

I am of opinion that, in old fyphilitic cafes with ulcera- 
tion, the fick actually fuffer a twofold diftemper ; one part of 
which was brought on by the original virus, and the other 
proceeds from the oxygenated pus conftantly abforbed from 
the furface of the fores. By alkaline applications, this latter 
fource of mifchief is leffened, and the acidity of the pus is 
overcome; the /ocad writation abates, and the con/iitutional 
infection by it ceafes; and thus, as the ulcers heal, the fe. 
brile ttimulus which ufed to be produced there is proportionally 
diminifhed ; and when they become cicatrized, they furnifh 
not a particle of it any longer.—Latterly | became fo con- 
vinced of the difpofition to heal induced by alkalies, thar I 
Vol. LV. No. 2. 
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ordered feveral deep and finuous ulcers to be dreffed with lint 
dipped in the fluid carbonate of pot-afh: and the refult here 
Was no lefs agreeable than in the other cafes. 

Thus far I had proceeded, when, on reading the Medical 
and Phyfical Journal for December, 1799, I obferved that a 
gentleman, diltinguifhed for his poetical as well as profeffional 
talents, Dr. Drake, had quoted Brugman’s Differtation on 
Pus,. proving it to be an acid. Thefe experiments, which I 
had never feen nor had any knowledge of until then, I fhould 
be glad to perufe. The eftablifhment of this one fa& fixes 
a principle of great moment in pathology, and enables us to 
practife upon ulcers, and the fevers which accompany them, 
upon fomething like a confiftent and rational plan; and, 
more than. this, puts it in our power to compare the pheno- 
mena of fever from the abforbed acid of an ulcer, with fever 
from the imbibed acid of dyfenteric inteftines, and the fever 
from the inhaled acid arifing from fubftances putrefying in the 
open air; and to refer them to a general law of the animal 
economy, whereby oxygenated /epton, ating as a poifon, and 
known fometimes under the names of contagion, infection and 
miafma, ftirs up thofe varieties of commotion in the living 
frame. 

It would be highly worthy of your official character, and 
wholly accordant to ygur various and benevolent plans for 
bettering the condition"®6f feamen, to recommend alkaline 
dreffings, among other things, for old and offenfive ulcers, 
as the navy-furgeons would have great opportunities of try- 
ing them, and.of witnefling their good effects.—Hoping and 
labouring earneftly for the improvement of medicine and fur~ 


gery, l am affuredly, &c. 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
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Art. I. Afemoir concerning the Difeafe of Goitre. By Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, 47. D. Ge. 





{Continued from page 53, and concluded.] 


E proceed, according to our promife, to give an ac- 
count of FopERE’s publication on Goitre and Cre- 
tinage. Fonrre’s work, the dedication of which has been 
accepted by the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin, is di- 
vided into four fections. In the firft, the author defcribes the 
Goitre, its feat, differences, caufes, and the remedies which 
phyfic and furgery may ufe for its cure. In the fecond he 
{peaks of the complete Cretinage, its differences, propagation, 
and particular caufes. In the third he inquires into the general 
caufes of the Goitre and Cretinage, and the reafon why thefe 
difeafes are endemic in his country (the province of Mau- 
rienne). The fourth fection contains the phyfical and moral 
means by which Goitre and Cretinage may be extirpated from 
the fubalpine valleys; and it is ended by fome particular and 
philofophical confiderations on the province of Maurienne. 
The defcription of the thyroid gland, as the feat of the tu- 
mour commonly called bronchoce/e, comes, in the firft place, 
under our confideration. That gland, fays he, contains a hu- 
mour of the fame nature as thot: deftined to lubricate all the 
parts of the body, the defication of which might undergo 
fome alteration. The colleion of that humour, in confider- 


able quantity, in the gland, when choaked up by any caufe, 


produces the Goitre. He gives a mufcle azygos to that organ: 
he calls it conftrictor; and, as it covers the gland, it exer- 
cifes a preffure upon it; fo that he confiders the thyroid as a 
conglomerate gland, whofe fecretion moiftens and lubricates 
the larynx and trachea arteria, continually exficcated by the 
air neceflary to refpiration. His anatomical experiments are 
not carried fo far as we fhould expect from fo interefting and 
extenfive a work. Qn that fcore he does not agree with 
many anatomilts, who confider that gland only as a mucous 
one, quite deprived of any excretory duct, and immediately 
covered by the mufcles called Per no-hyoideus, fierno-thyroie 
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deus, and omoplato-hyoideus, ftrongly connected together by a 
kind of aponeurotical expanfion, without an azygos mufcle. 

The details he gives of the caufes are delivered with great 
precifion and accuracy. They are to be found neither in the 
drink of fnow-waters, nor in felenitous nor metallic waters, 
nor in coarfe, thickening and infpiffating food, but in the 
warm dampne/s intimately diffufed in the atmofphere of the 
decp valleys (which he calls fubalpine), by which the in- 
habitants are confiantly furrounded. 

Living at St. fean de Maurienne (a town fituated on the 
plain, where the Goitres and Idiots are not fo common), 
the author has been fo careful as to go and explore that 
country, at repeated times, as far as was neceffary: fo that, 
betides his tables of comparifon between the inhabitants of the 
valicys, thofe of the plain, and thofe living on the declivity 
of the mountains, his proofs on this head are reinforced and 
illuftrated by various reafoning. It is known that that coun- 
try exhibits more people with big throats than any other in the 
world, as all the caufes act more powerfully, and are more 
concentered and combined, in the deep valleys of Maurienne, 
Savoy, Valais, &c. 3 7 

They whofe habitations are encompaffed with trees, fur- 
nifhed with Jarge leaves, and efpecially fruit trees, or fituated 
in the neighbourhood of rivers, torrents, lakes, ponds, fwamps, 


and expofed to the currents of fouth and weft winds, are more , 


"bom! affected with thofe infirmities and tumours. He 
has always obferved the Goitre make its appearance in the 
f{pring, when the trees are adorned with leaves, and to diminifh 
in the beginning of winter, when they caft them off. It di- 
minifhes more when the winter feafon is cold and dry, and 
vice verfa. 

He believes that there are no miafmata nor foreign particles 
diffeminated in the air fufficient to give rife to the Goitre. “ If 
there are any miafmata, if truly they are exifting, they muft 
be very light, and, of courfe, carried upwards with the co- 
lumns of the air that we breathe, as the azotic gas is.”’ 

The number of big throats diminifhes as you advance from 
the low grounds towards the high places, the level of moun- 
tains and open plains, and are entirely extinct, except among 
thofe who have emigrated, on high and naked places. A great 
many other illuftrations are unavoidably paffed without notice. 
Our author expatiates pretty lengthily on the relaxation of the 
foft parts, and its effects. From the permanent dampnefs of 
fhe atmofphere, the fibres of the bodies are relaxed by degrees, 
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the vis tonica diminifhed and weakened, the perfpiration 
checked, an accumulation of mucous humour in the thyroid 


_ gland takes place, and, of courfe, the enlargement of thag 


gland, and the formation of the Goitre. 

The author acknowledges that the Goitre is often hereditary, 
and the Cretins, or ideots, are, at firft, more commonly af- 
flicted with a {mall Goitre. ** Many writers have confounded 
the Goitre with fcrophula. Heifer, Riolan, and Mittermey- 
erus, have fet the Goitre in the fame chapter with it. Yet we 
fhould be much miftaken if we made no difference, although 
thefe difeafes have fome common fymptoms—the principal of 
which are, a weak conftitution, white, fine and delicate kin, 
blue eyes,” &c. He gives a ftriking difference between the two 
difeafes, which are fometimes found exifting in the fame in- 
dividual. ‘* The fcrophula,” fays he, * feems to exift in all 
the folids weakened, and efpecially in the whole glandular 
fyftem. The infant has a haggard eye, and the upper lip 
thicker than ufual. It feldom makes its appearance before two 
years of age, and fcarcely’ever after ten or twelve. It difappears 
fometimes at the age of puberty, and on the approach of the 
menftrual flux. The Goitre, on the contrary, is a local dif- 
eafe of the throat, which often arifes at the birth, or fome time 
after. ‘The moft common epoch is at feven, eight, nine and 
ten years; but it may take place at any age; and, when it 
once comes out, puberty does not diffipate it.—Although 
mature has cured, now and then, a few perfons affected with 
true fcrophula, it does net appear that art has yet done it. 
Art, on the contrary, radically cures Goitre, which nature 
alone does not perfectly.”-—Thefe paffages, in our opinion, 
admitting no abridgement, we have thought proper to tranf- 
late them entire. 

Dr. Foderé proceeds, in the next place, to deliver an ac- 
count of his method of cure. The remedies confift in an elec- 
tuary, compofed of fponge half calcined, with honey, and 
powder of cinnamon, to be taken three times a day, to the 
quantity of a hazel-nut, till the tumour fubtides; or thirty 
grains of hepar fulphuris (fulphure of pot-afh), diffolved in 
ee of water, which fhould be drunk every day. 

hichever may be the method of cure, he recommends a 
purgative previous to adminiftering the above remedies, and 
a repetition of it every eight days, till the Goitre be cured, 
He obferves, alfo, that the remedies fhould be retained awhile 
in the mouth, aud the patient kept warm and covered. Hay- 
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ing confidence in the influence of the moon, he adyifes te 
give the remedies towards its decline. 

. If children refufe to fwallow thefe medicines, fri€tions ought 
to be made on the tumours, either with a dry flannel aroma- 
tifed, or with foap, or camphorated oil, as Underwood prac- 
tifed with fuccefs. He recommends, alfo, to wear an oval 
and elaftic plate of fleel, as large as the Goitre, which being 
conftantly fixed on it, exercifes a fufficient preflure, and di- 
aminithes its fize. 

The author feems to be at a lofs to explain the effe&t of the 
remedies on the Goitre. When in the ftomach, he afks whe- 
ther they operate immediately upon its nerves, or penetrate 
the fyftem of the circulation, and pervade the veffels of the 
thyroid gland? If it be the latter way, they muft alkalize the 
blood, and the remedy is worfe than the difeafe.—Would it 
not be much better to recommend, once for all, and without 
hefitation, in the treatment of every Goitre, not to {wallow 
any, or very litle, of the medicines known to be the moft ef- 
ficacious—but to keep them, as long as poffible, in the mouth, 
or to rub its inner parts with a proper aud harmlefs powder? 
This point will be examined afterwards. 

The author proceeds thus: ** When the Goitre is old, {cirr- 
hous, and very large, it is ufclefs to make ufe of any medi- 
cines. The operation alone may fucceed, provided it be 
formed of a fingle fac, detached and hanging on the middle of 
the fore part of the neck, and narrower at its bafis than at 
the top. ‘The fkin muft be divided by a crucial incifion, and 
feparated from the tumour, which muft be feparated and 
taken out. If there is an hemorrhage, ligatures muft be put 
on the veffels, &c. In certain other cafes, a feton may be 
paffed through the tumour, and is preferable to cauflic, al- 
though the ftring fhould be anointed with fome alkaline or 
mild cauftic.” He confeffes to have been only a witnefs of 
two cafes in which the firft operation was luckily and fkil- 
fully performed. Such is the whole method of cure that we 
have deemed neceffary to detail. 

In the fecond part of the work, Dr. Foderé gives an hif- 
torical and philofophical defcription of thofe wretches, fo 
common in the fame valleys, called Jdeots or Cretins, of 
whom Mr. Coxe and Mr. De Sauffure have left us a ftriking 
and lively picture; and he delivers his doétrine as a perfpi- 
cuous phyfician. He follows thofe poor creatures, of whom 
the greater part are deaf and dumb, from their birth to they 
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death—divides them into Cretins, perfec? or complete, and 
imperfecé?i—aiftinguifhes the perfeet into fix different ftages— 
and, after having premifed his theory, and inquired into the 
anatomy and piyfraldipy of their bodies, to fubftantiate it, 
and explain the immediate caufes, he examines, with great 
accuracy, the predifpofing and remote caufes of the Cretinages 
Thefe principal caufes are, 

ft. An atmofphere continually warm and damp, or cold 
and damp. 

2d. A neglected and dirty, or too ftudied and too effeminate 
a phyfical education. 

3. A moral education grounded on ridiculous and extrava- 
gant prejudices, or too elaborate, and beyond the capacity of 
thofe fubjected to it. 

4th. The intercourfe of ignorant and fuperftitious people. 

th. Imitation which countenances an averfion to conftant 
and regular labour. 

6th. Continual gluttony. 

th. The abufe of wine and fpirituous liquors. 

e topographical defcription of the valleys, the ftate of their 
atmofphere, the relative connection of their dampnefs with the 
Goitre and Cretinage, fill almoft entirely the third part of the 
work. The opinion of the author Gems to derive fome 
fupport from chemical reafoning and hygrometrical experi- 
ments. Previous to examining how far climate influences 
the mind and character of the inhabitants of the fubalpine 
valleys, he undertakes to prove how the toughnefs of the 
brain (which is harder in the ideots than in other men) may 
be induced by dampnefs; and he begins with the following 
general propofitions : 

1ft. The Cretinage (a few cafes excepted) is always heres 
ditary; that is, a lefion of the brain (known to be the im- 
mediate caufe) is already fuppofed in the father and mother. 
Thus an ideot child, or one who is to be fo, is born with a 
beginning of preternatural hardnefs in the brain. 

ad. It is probable that the Goitre has, at all times, preceded 
the Cretinage. 

3d. The ideot’s father and mother had a Goitre. 

4th. A father, affli@teéd with a Goitre of a certain bignefs, 
feldom begets children without fome degree of Cretinage. 

sth. -A fubje&t, affe&ted with an extenfive Goitre from his 
youn commonly becomes, after a great while, an ideot in fome 
<. (the perfect ideot excepted), as related in the fecond 
fection, Thus, fhould the Goitre give rife to the Cretinage, 
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the humid air being the firft caufe of the Goitre, then it is 
likewife the firft caufe of the Cretinage: 

The theory of the author is illuftrated by an explanation 
of the formation of the hardnefs of the brain, from the ef- 
fects of the atmofphere on the vefiels, &c. He neglects no- 
‘thing to fearch into the caufes of the diminution of both dif- 
eafes, in the valleys, for fome years paft; and, in order to 
preceed with more exactnefs, he has availed himfelf of the 
affiftance of the curates of feveral parithes. ‘ The travel- 
lers,”” fays he, * who have paffed through thofe valleys twenty 

ears ago, and crofs them again now, perceive a difference. 
Neewithiieading this change, which actually exiits, the num- 
ber of ideots and big throats is {till confider able; fince, in the 
Val-d’Aofte alone, the number of perfe ct Cretins amounts td 
“1740, in a population of 68022 fouls.” 

Having taken a hafty furvey of the three former parts, we 
fhall now proceed to offer a curfory notice of the laft. Many 
paflages contain interefting reafonings, which we {thail be, 
unwillingly, obliged to pals over. Among the means pro- 
pofed to reduce and diminifh the dampnefs of the atmofphere, 
we fhall take notice of the followin, 

ift. As the trees furnifhed with “large leaves colle&t and 
preferve dampnefs, the author recommends to cut down all 
the fruit-trees within the {pace of four hundred paces around 
the houfes, inafmuch as the fruits are noxious to the inha- 
bitants of thofe valleys, who ought alfo to remain unfhaded 
by any trees. With regard to the power pofleffed by the trees, 
of diffufing dampnefs, ‘he refers to Bonnet’s fyftem and ex- 
periments. 

2d, To remove ftanding waters, and drain the fwamps-an- 
pually filled up with the “melted fnows and over flowings of 
the rivers. Befides the dampnefs refulting from them, a pro- 
digious quantity of infeéts are bred and die in thofe marthes 
during the hot feafon, and fundry vegetables are putrified ; 
hence arife an infeCtious air, and a great many intermitting 
fevers. . 

3d. It feems to him very important to raife the roads, which 
are now too low; to preferve the greateft cleanlinefs in the 
fireets of all the villages, and pave them; to erect houfes at 
a diftance from rocks or high grounds, fo as to give a free 
circulation to the winds. ‘The people fhould no longer inhabit 
their {tables nor low rooms. 

After having propofed fome means to render the human 
body lefs fufceptible, and abler to refift the aunofpheric damp- 
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hefs, Dr. Foderé relates how marriages ought to be regulated 
and determined by a committee, compofed of the magiftrate, 
the curate and the phyfician of the place, and what moral 
education it is requifite to give the children of the valleys. 
To this laft heitoate, as the cure of the perfec Cretinage is 
impofible, he propofes to proceed cautioufly to the education 
of the imperfed, by the analytic method, which muft be pre- 
ferred to the fynthetic—that is, from the moft fimple to the 
more complex. His means are wife, eafy, and in conformity 
with his principles; and he quotes the authority of Vacitus, 
Montefquieu, Locke, the immortal Abbe dé Condillac, and 
Mr. De Patiw.. He lanients and deprecates the unheard-of 
and inconceivable flothfulnefs prevailing among the inhabitants 
of the towns and hamlets, who, at the fame time, are incef- 
fantly reftlefs and difcontented. ‘‘ There is a virtue,” fays 
he, * which ought to be early inculcated on the inhabitants 
of the valleys: it is the love of work. So true it is, that if 
governments wifh the people to be happy and quiet, they 
ought to employ and keep them bufy. ‘The man who works 
is fond of peace, and refpects his duties. If not overwhelm- 
ed, he calmly devotes his days to labour, without being ac- 
quainted with the metaphyfics of government, and without dif- 
quieting himfelf by thofe vain diftinctions which needlefily 
teaze and weary fo many men.” 

Finally, the work is concluded by propofing fundry means 
of improvement for the province of Maurienne: fuch as a 
better adminiftration concerning agriculture in general; the 
exploring of fome mines of iron, copper and filver; the efta- 
blifhment of good manufactures; to pay more particular at 
tention to fheep and wool, and to the tannet’s art. He re- 
commends the bark of fir-trees to make tan: as they grow in 
plenty in the mountains, and in the high Maurienne, they 
can get a great quantity of their bark. ‘Thofe trees ftand and 
live four or five years after their being ftripped. Many other 
important parts of the book admit neither analyfis nor abridg- 
ment: the philofophical and patriotic views of its author can- 
not fail to refleé&t much honour upon him, and gain the grate- 
ful affection of his fellow-citizens. 

However, we cannot take leave of this important fubject 
without cafting a curfory view upon another and earlier work 
on Goitre, which was undoubtedly unknown to Dr. Foderé. 
The work we mean was fent to the Academy of Surgery of 
Paris in the year 1789, which rewarded the author with a 
gold medal. That author is Louis Valentin, Doctor of Phy- 
‘al. LV. No. 2. H 
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fic in the Upivertiog of Nancy, and lately chief phyfician'of 


the French hofpitals in Virginia. He feems to be the firft: 
who rejected the commonly-received opinion of attributing the 
Goitre to the ufe of melted fnow, and felenitous or vitriolic 
waters ; but he brings forward many proofs of the effects of 
cold and damp air, efpecially during the night, upon a certain 
clafs of people, and military men fubmitted to his care. We 
are told that Dr.- Villars, of Grenoble, touched upon the fub- 
ject of Goitre a little before Dr. Foderé; and he alfo acknow- 
ledges that fnow-waters, and other‘ caufes to which the Goitre 
has beensattributed, are unfounded. On that point, it is ver 
fatisfactory to find that Dr. Foderé agrees fo well with the 
two other writers, without having been at all acquainted with 
their works. We underftand that Dr. Valentin’s memoir is 
not yet publifhed.* We know, however, that he gives an 
anatomical and phyfiological defcription of the thyroid gland, 
which he:confiders only as a mucous and lymphatic one, quite 
deftitute of excretory ducts. His method of cure is very dif- 
ferent from Dr. Foderé’s. It is a /weet and alkaline powder, 
to be ufed at nights in bed, and fometimes in the morning. 
It fhould not:be fwallowed, but rubbed in the infide of the 
mouth, and kept underneath the tongue, to be abforbed by 
degrees, and-conveyed by the lymphatics to.the difeafed thy- 
roid gland. This 1s to be treated with warm and a/kaline to- 
pics, fuch as warm afhes; ammoniacal falts, and wafhings 
with drine, weak ley, or a folution of pot-afh, ov hepar 
Sulphuris, lime-water, &c. Sometimes he allows fome al- 
térative means, according to the nature of the Goitre, of which 
he diftinguithes twe/ve kinds. But before giving his powder 
he adminifters one or two emetics, and fome uo of falts in 
the courfe of the treatment, He does not agree with Fo- 
‘devé concerning the influence of the moon, which he confi- 
ders as quite ineffectual. : 

We have before us a Latin differtation of Dr. Valentin, on 
the fame fubje&t, printed at Nancy, in the year 1789, bear- 
ing this title—De Struma Bronchocele Dida et de Heme- 
ralopia. It is tar lefs extenfive than the memoir he gave 
two years after; for, in the former, he divides the Goitre into 
ten ipecies, of which he gives a particular account. It is 


* We are apprifed, by a correfpondent, that the Medical Society of Paris, 
under the title of the Society of Health, intends foon to publifh the fequel of 
works fent to it, and to the Academy of Surgery, both being now united. 
into one. 
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remarkable, that in this piece too he difapproves the ufe of 
ftrong alkaline fubftances, when /wallowed, on account of 
their bad effeéts, not only on the ftomach, but alfo on the 
nervous fyftem, and the ill confequences.refulting from their 
abufe. 

We conclude this article-by expreffing our hopes that Pro- 
feffor Barton may hereafter continue to inveftigate this fubjeé& 
with the fame caution, warinefs and candour, as well as with 
the fame comprehenfive and enlightened views, which fo emi- 
nently diftinguifh his prefent Memoir. 








Art. Il. ALemoir on the Analyfis of the Black-vomit, eje&~ 
ed in the laft Stage of the Yellow Fever. By aac Ca- 


thrall. Philadelphia. Folwell. 8vo. pp. 32. 1800. 


FTEN has it been our lot to remark, that there is no 
aflignable proportion between the length or fize of a 
publication and its merit or value. Readers of books have 
Jong lamented that a large amount of the time and toil they 
beftowed in examining the publications of their day, was ex- 
pended without either inftru€tion or entertainment. Doleful 
is the tafk of the reviewer who is to give an account of 
Jong and tedious works, and to glean, from an almoft im- 
meafurable furface of leaves and pages, the few particles of 
fenfe and beauty which are fcautered over them. Amplifica- 
tion and prolixity are the.common faults of writers: and it is 
a great pity, both for them and their readers, that thefe are 
fo prevalent. Fortunately, however, it happens, that they 
who offer their compofitions to the public, do not always fill 
a folio or a quarto with that which might be comprehended 
in a pamphlet of moderate fize. In feveral departments of 
learning, there are fhort works which have fecured extenfive 
and lafting fame to their authors. ‘The celebrated treatifes of 
Lonoinus on the Sublime, of Horace on the Art of Poetry, 
and of Tacitus on the Manners of the Germans, are none 
of them remarkable for their length. LirTLEeTon’s luminous 
tract on Tenures, the oracular book of Englifh lawyers, runs 
but a little way in print. The admirable Zheory of AZatter, 
propofed by Boscovicu, is contained in a volume of {mall 
balk. In fhort, two of the moft valuable phyfiological ef- 
fays; to wit, the one on the Concodfion of Food in the Sto- 
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mach, by Stevens; and the other on the Re/piration of Anix 
mals, by Goopwyy, comprife their important experimental 
matter within a very moderate compas. 

To this clafs of concife, hut pointed and fententious pro- 
ductions, belongs the memoir which now lies before us. With- 
out any preface or circumlocution, Dr. Cathrall proceeds di- 
re€tly to his fubje&t. ‘To this he has attended patiently and 
perfeveringly. “That the piece may be rightly appreciated, it 
is proper to obferve, that the author began his obfervations 
during the rage of the fatal ficknefs at Philadelphia, 1 in 1793; 
and offered to the Philofophical Society of that city, in the 
month of June, 1800, this refult of his feven years inveftiga- 
tion: and that many of the experiments were witneffed by 
Drs. Samuel Duffield and Adam Seybert. The black-vomit is 
defcribed thus: (p. 4—7). 

“The black matter, or vomit, fo called, appears to be of 
two kinds. One confifting of a number of black flaky par- 
ticles, refembling the grounds of coffee; the other of a dark- 
coloured infpiffated mucus. Of each of thefe | thall give a 
feparate defcription. 

“« This flaky difcharge was always preceded by violent fick- 
nefs and vomiting ; and, as a precurfor to the ejetion of this 
matter, in fome cafes, the patients vomited a fluid like whe 
or muddy water, or one confifting of a brown flaky fubftance, 
refembling chocolate or fpoiled porter, mixed with brownifh- 
coloured mucus.* ‘Thefe fubftances were fometimes of a 
lighter colour, ae were fufpended in a glarey yellow-coloured 
fluid, which became nearly tranfparent when at reft, by the 
fubfiding of a fmall number of brown particles. This coloured 
matter was generally vomited in fmall quantities, and with 
confiderable difficulty; but when the black flaky difcharge 
commenced, it was frequently ejected in large quantities, and 
with fimilar force to a fluid from the action of an emetic, 
As the difeafe advances, this matter affumes a darker colour, 
and its quantity fometimes becomes fo much augmented, that 
I have known-one gallon vomited in 48 hours, betides a con- 
fiderable quantity, which was of a much thicker confiftence, 
that was difcharged by the bowels. This black-vomit, after 
ftanding fome hours, depolits a black flaky fubftance, from a 


* “ The chocolate, or coffee ficknefs, or the black ficknefs, fays Dr. de 
Monchy, is not taken from the blackifh hue or fhade of the fkin, but it is 
derived from the fetid, blackifh matter difcharged from the firk paflages, 
See Difeafes in Voyages to the Weft-Indies.” 
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glarey yellow-coloured fluid, fimilar, in appearance, to an 
infufion of green-tea. Thefe depofitions were fometimes in 
diftin&t particles, but frequently in a kind of dark powder. The 
above particles were various in fize, and of a very irregular 
figure, not unfrequently mixed with pieces of the villous coat 
of the ftomach. ‘Thefe may be diftinguifhed by their being 
longer in fubfiding to the bottom of the veffel than the flaky 
fubitance. ‘There were fome difproportions between the yel- 
low-coloured fluid and the quantity of flaky fubftance, as in 
the other appearance of the vomit. The flaky matter was 
very readily re-incorporated with the yellow-coloured fluid, by 
the leaft agitation of the veffel; and when kept in a phial, 
corked for eight or ten days, affumed rather an agreeable, fac- 
charine odour, and was extremely brifk, like fermenting beer. 
This laft property is not peculiar to this fluid, but common 
to fome other animal fecretions, When the black-vomit was 
kept for two years in a ftate of reit, the flaky particles be- 
came perfectly feparated. On agitating the veffel, the former 
was immediately incorporated with the latter; and, after re- 
maining at reft fix months, fhowed fcarce any difpofition to 
feparate. 

‘* The mucus matter which was fometimes vomited in the 
yellow fever, and particularly in that which appeared in 1797, 
was very ropy, and of a black colour. This matter floated 
on a fluid of a dark colour, which appeared to receive its 
tinge from the colouring matter of the mucys. When this 
matter was agitated in a phial, the mucus fhowed no difpofi- 
tion to mix with the fluid part of the vomit, and when it was 
repeatedly wafhed in clear water, became nearly of the co- 
lour of the mucus fecreted in the alimentary canal. “This 
black matter was difcharged, in large quantities, in the cafes 
which proved mortal in 1797, and was a very inactive fluid 
when applied to the moft fenfible parts of the healthy body, 
and was effentially different from the coffee-ground vomit.” 

From various and repeated experiments, Dr. Cathrall con- 
cludes that the black-vomit, befides a confiderable proportion 
of water, tnctured with refinous and mucilaginous fubftances, 
contains a predominant acid, which is neither the carbonic, 
phofphoric, nor fulphuric. This acidity he found to be pre- 
fent in the yellow-caloured fluid, taken trom twenty different 
patients, during feveral feafons of the prevailing yellow fever, 
and alfo in the Slack flaky fubftance. With thefe were com- 
bined muriate of foda, iron, and an unctuous animal fubftance, 
fomewhat refembling fpermaceti. The exact proportion of 
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the different fubftances he had not an opportunity of invefti- 
gating, for want of a fufficient sere of the black flaky 
matter to make a complete analyfis. An acid, which he be- 
lieves to be of the fame quillty,” is contained in the fluids 
ejected from the ftomach a few hours before the commencement 
of black vomiting. Of this acid the author has expreffed him- 
felf in negative rather than pofitive terms, faintly hinting, 
however, that it may be the muriatic (p. Q). 

On the effeéts which the matter of black-vomit produces 
on the living fyftem, Dr. C.’s experiments are fo original, and 
his conclufions fo remarkable, that we {hall infert the fe€tion 
at full length: (p. 19—~23). 

‘‘ From the internal furface of the ftomach and inteftinal 
canal appearing, on diffection, inflamed and fphacelated, par- 
ticularly in fome patients who had vomited black, it has been 
believed that the black-vomit was corrofive, and had a power 
of acting on parts it came in contact with.* | This power 
has likewife been inferred from fome patients complaining of 
a forenefs in their throats, immediately after the ejection of 
this black matter. 

* To determine how far it was capable of acting on the 
healthy body, it was fubmitted to the following experiments: 

* 1ft. In O&tober, 1794, immediately after a quantity of 
black-vomit was taken out of the ftomach, after death, I ap- 
plied fome of it to my tongue and lips: to the latter it gave, 
a fhort time afier application, the fenfation of a fluid percepti- 
bly acrid. ‘This experiment was, the next day, feveral times 
*epeated, with the fame refult. 

*‘ ad. A friend of mine applied it to his lips, and it pro- 
duced a fimilar fenfation, but woul not affect his tongue. 

“« od. Finding the etfe€ts of this matter fo different from 
what was expected, I began to believe that this difcharge va- 
ried materially, in point of aétivity, in different patients; but 
on fubjeéting the black-vomit, procured from a number of 
perfons, to the fame teft, it produced the fame effect. 

“¢ ath. ‘Two ounces of a fluid, Sperm chocolate, was 
obtained, which was vomited a few hours before death. This 
was applied in the fame manner; but there could not be per- 
ceived any difference in the refult. 

“© sth. In the eeganing of October, 1799, Mr. Jofeph Par- 
ker, an aétive and intrepid member of the Board of Health, 
obligingly prefented me with five ounces of black-vomit, ob- 


* “See Defportes on Difeafes of St. Domingo, p. 203, vol. i.” 
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tained from the phyficians of the City Hofpital. Some of this 
T applied to my tongue, in his prefence, but could not per- 
ceive the leaft corrofive effe&t. When this fluid was applied 
to the fkin, on different parts of the body, it produced no 
other effe&t than what water did of the fame temperature. 
have often immerfed my hand in black-vomit, immediately after 
it was difcharged from the ftomach, and whilft it was warm, 
without exciting the leaft uneafy fenfation in the fkin. 

“« (a) Otober 4th, 1799, three cats were confined in a 
room, and fed with beef, which had a confiderable quantity 
of the flaky fybftance of the vomit inferted into it. This man- 
ner of feeding was continued until they had ate one drachm 
and an halt of the flaky fubftance, and had drank feveral ounces 
of the black-vomit.. On the 5th, the excretions by the bowels 
were of a dark colour; yet there could not be difcovered any 
difference in their health; but, from their being ftangers to 
each other, they had a conftant propentity to combat. This 
malicious fpirit continued until the 20th, when they were dif- 
miffed in good health. 

“ (b) A large dog was confined in a room, and, by an 
affiftant, his jaws were forced afunder, and he was compelled 
to {wallow an half-pint of black-vomit. The following da 
the excretions by the bowels were fluid, and of a black colour ; 
but there could not be obferved the leaft alteration in his 
health, from the time of making the experiment until he was 
difmiffed, which was about three weeks after. 

“« (c) Two full grown fowls were confined, and fed with 
bread, fteeped in black-vomit, for” twelve days. ‘This, Mr. 
Parker, as well as myfelf, obferved, they ate with great avidity ; 
but it had no evident bad effeét upon their health ; for they 
continued as well after as they were before the experiment, and 
feemed to give the preference to that kind of food to every 
other which was prefented to them, and they appeared to thrive 
equally as well as if they had been fed upon corn. 

* (d) On the 3d of October, 1799, ina finall yard, ad- 
joining the houte in which I live, feveral ounces of the black- 
vomit, recently obtained, was [were] evaporated over a mo- 
derate heat, in order to obtain the flaky fubftance. During this 
experiment, Mr. Parker held his head over the veffel for tome 
minutes, fo as to inhale the {team of black-vomit; after which 
we continued within two yards of the veffel, without expe- 
riencing any unpleafant effect. 

** (e) ‘The following day I caufed the windows and doors 
of a room to be clofed, and the fame experiment was repeated 
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on a fand-bath, conftructed in the middle of a@ room. The 
Huid was evaporated until the atmofphere was fo impregnated 
with the efluvia of the vomit as to render the apartment ex- 
tremely unpleafant, not only from the odour of the vomit, 
but the warmth of the room. In this atmofphere I remained 
one hour, during which I had a conftant propenfity to cough, 
and had, at times, naufea and inclination to vomit; but, after 
walking out in the air, thefe effects gradually fubfided. I 
experienced, however, a fenfe of wearinefs at my cheft for 
many hours after. 

‘< From the above experiments, it appears that the black- 
vomit, when applied to the moft fenfible parts of the body, 
produced little or no effec. 

‘«« Secondly. It appears that large quantities of this fluid 
may pafs through the ftomach and bowels of quadrupeds and 
other animals, without apparently difturbing digeftion, or af- 
fe€ting their health. ‘This faé inconteftibly proves the in- 
activity of this fluid, and renders it probable, that the fpeedy 
death which enfues, after this difcharge in yellow fever, is 
not from the deftructive effects of this matter on the ftomach 
and bowels, but, moft likely, from the great degree of direct 
or indire&t debility which had been previoufly induced, on 
which the black-vomit is fometimes an attendant, and ftrongly 
expreffes the great danger to be apprehended from the ener- 
vated ftate of the fyftem. 

‘«‘ Laftly. The experiments (d and ¢) tend, in fome mea- 
fure, to prove, that an atmofphere, highly impregnated with 
the odour of »black-vomit, recently obtained, would not pro- 
duce fever, apparently under the moft favourable circum- 
ftances.”’ 

Dr. C. next examines the opinions of authors concerning 
the black-vomit. Thefe he claffes under four heads. 1. That 
which confiders it as confifting of putrid bile: 2. As com- 
pofed of a mixture of blood and bile: 3. Of the villous coat 
of the ftomach diffolved in the progrefs of inflammation, ter- 
roinating in fphacelus: and, 4. Of bile mingled with the nitric 
(we fuppofe he means /eptic) acid contained in the alimentary 
canal. All thefe are confidered and difmiffed as inadequate 
or erroneous, and are fucceeded by the author’s own opinion, 
that black-vomit is en altered fecretion from the liver. Dr. 
. grounds this conviction on the following contiderations : 

2 


C 
(p- 932): : 

‘The colouring matter of the vomit appears, from the 
authors already quoted, to be generally traced, after death, 
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to the gall-bladder,, This pofition being incontrovertibly efta- 
blithed by diffe€tions, the power of the liver to fecrete that 
fubftance will be admitted, of courfe, as it could not be 
fecreted by the gall-bladder, or tranfmitted into that vifcus 
through any other paflage, but by the hepatic du&. If this 
view of the fubjeét be, in any meafure, juft, it is a fact, af- 
certained beyond the fhadow of a doubt, that the black flaky 
fubftance of the vomit is an altered fecretion from the liver. 
This matter, being fecreted by the liver, and depofited by the 
hepatic duct in the gall-bladder, in the laft hours of this dif- 
eafe, is from thence forced, by the contractions of the gall- 
bladder and cyftic duc, in conjunction with the violent ioe 
of vomiting, into the ftomach. It there receives the addition 
of the yellow-coloured fluid, which is almoft always ejeCted 
with the flaky fubftance. That this fluid is combined with 
the flaky matter in the ftomach, and not in the gall-bladder, 
every inquiry into the appearances after death fully confirms. 
This circumftance renders the yellow-coloured fluid fubjeé& 
to fome difference in its properties, according to the nature 
of the fluids received into the ftomach a fhort time before 
vomiting; but all that [ have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing, have nearly the appearance we have already defcribed. 
That the fecretory economy of the liver may be fo far ar- 
refted ins its healthy action, by the progrefs of difeafe, as to 
affimilate a fluid having not the leaft analogy to bile, every 
work on morbid diffections certainly prove [proves.] Lieu- 
taud mentions a cafe from Rivalerius, in confequence of # 
difeafed liver, where the fluid in the gall-bladder refembled 
milk; and Storke relates a cafe of a dropfy fucceeding an 
intermitting fever, where the fluid in the gall-bladder-refembled 
the white of an egg. To thefe I may add one that came 
under my own obfervation, of a gentleman who died drop- 
fical, in confequence of an enlarged liver. The gall-bladder 
contained a fluid, of a dark colour, having not the leaft 
refemblance to bile. ‘Thefe, and many more cafes, could be 
adduced to prove the power of the liver, under certain cir- 
cumftances, to fecrete a fluid diffimilar to bile; but it would 
be needlefs to recite them, as the inftances already quoted are, 
no doubt, fufficient to eftablifh the fact. ‘This peculiar con- 
dition of the fecretory veffels, in the yellow fever, is not con- 
fined folely to the liver ; for we find that other fecretory func- 
tions are fometimes affected in a fimilar manner, during the 
fame difeafe, and nearly at the fame period of time. In con- 
firmation of thefe obfervations, 1 believe moft phyficians mutt 
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have remarked, that, in fome cafes, the kidneys, during the 
period of black-vomiting, fecrete a fluid ofa dark colour, 
which has a thick pellicle on its furface, and appears almoft 
as different from urine as the biack-vomit does from bile. 
This difcharge is generally a precurfor to a fymptom which 
never fails to predict a fpeedy diffolution, viz. a paralyfis of 
the fecretory funétions of the kidneys. 

** "Fhe more I confider the material change produced in the 
different fecreting veffels, during the laft {tage of this difeafe, 
the more this theory appears to be fupported by reafon and 
the plaufibility of truth. But, though a morbid condition of 
the glandular economy of the liver may produce the coffee- 
ground coloured vomit, it does not feem probable that the 
black infpiflated mucous matter which was ejected in the cafes 
that proved mortal in 1797, is derived from the fame fource ; 
for the liver, under no condition of difeafed ation that we 
are acquainted with, is capable of fecreting mucus of fuch an 
appearance; therefore, we think it moft reafonable to refer it 
to the furfaces, which are deftined, in a ftate of health, to 
fecrete mucus. Now, adinitting the axiom, ‘ that fimilar caufes 
produce fimilar effects, under timilar cireumftances,’ why may 
not the glandular ftructure of the ftomach be affedted in a 
fimilar manner to that of the liver and kidneys, fo as to enable 
it to fecrete the mucous matter above-mentioned? This opi- 
nion, I think, may be affirmed by other analogies, not only 
in the fthenic, but in the afthenie condition of fecreting fur- 
faces, in which there are equally as great a deviation from 
healthy fecretion as the one alluded to. This we have clearly 
exemplified in veficls deftined to fecrete mucus in a ftate of 
health; but. when labouring under inflammation, evidently 
fecrete pus.”’ 

Thte obfervations with which we fhall conclude our review 
of this excellent piece will not be very long. Firft: It appears 
cleariy that the black-vomit is not the cau/e of yellow fever, 
burt merely a fymptom, or rather an effec?, of the poifon ori- 
ginally applied. It is poflible, that not a drop or particle of 
the feptic virus itfelf, which induced the difeafe, is prefent in 
the prime vie when biack-vomiting begins. It may have 
been wholly ejected by previous vomitive efforts, and the ir- 
ritation of inflammation, caufed by its prefence, ftill remain 
to torture or to kill the fufferer. This may be underftood b 
eomparifon with another poifon; arfenic, for inftance. tf 
the oxyd of arfenic fhould be fwallowed, it is poffible for 
every atoin of it to be expelled by vomiting ; but, even then, 
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the injury done by it to the ftomach would remain, and a 
dangerous gaftritis, followed by black-vomiting, might deftroy 
life. And neither in this cafe of arfenical- fever, nor in the 
Septic or yellow fever, would the matter vomited in the latter 
ftages of the difeafe neceffarily contain any oxyd of the metal, 
or acid of putrefation. Secondly: ‘The black-vomit, as has 
been fhown by Dr. Miller, in his curfory obfervations on 
yellow fever, publifhed in Med. Rep. vol. ii. p. 412, is by 
no means a pathognomonic fign of that difeafe. So far is it 
from being the cafe, that this awful pha Spe frequently fol- 
lows the {wallowing of the oxyd of arfenic, muriate of quick- 
filver, and the acetate of copper. It is alfo a frequent con- 
fequence of the fatal operation of vegetable poifons taken into 
the ftomach. They, therefore, who have confidered it as a 
diagnoftic of the yellow fever, have judged erroneoufly, and 
drawn their conclufions from very parual and limited pre- 
mifes: for, inftead of being confined to this diftemper, it is 
now well known to attend or follow the fevere and dead! 

operation of moft poifons upon the organ of digeftion. Third- 
ly: Though we are inclined to think, with the author, that 
former writers have given but conjectural and imperfect ac- 
counts of this dark-coloured fluid, and that he has reafoned 
ably on the fubject, yet. we fhall offer a few ideas on the 
function of the liver in thefe cafes. ‘This conglomerate gland, 
during the time of health, prepares a Sitter and a/kaiine li- 
quid in confiderable quantity. ‘The ufe or operation of this, 
as far as we can interpret final caules, is to quell and neu- 
tralize acids of all kinds in the chyle or alimentary mats, as it 
paffes through the inteftinal canal. And a wife and happy 
provifion it is of the Creator, that the animal economy is fur- 
nifhed with an ample ftore of fuch an antifeptic and antipef- 
tilential liquid. But the fecretory procefs of the liver, as well 
as of the other glands of the body. is fometimes impaired. 
Thofe violent poifons, which paralyze the lachrymal gland, 
dry up the tears, benumb the falivary glands, prevent the for- 
mation of fpittle, torpify the kidneys and diminith the quan- 
tity of urine, and, affeting the curaneous veflels with tpaim, 
check the infenfible perfpiration, feem alfo to interrupt the 
bile-producing funétion, ‘The fupplies of wholetome fluid, 
which the liver was accuftomed to prepare, are withheld, and 
the inteftines, at length, contain the common ingefia and ex- 
creta, with all their pronenefs to become four a@nd to irritate, 
without the foothing and controuling influence of the gall. 
The predominant acwity, in Dr. C.’s experiments, may thus 
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be accounted for, and, at the fame time, ferve to render it 
yet doubtful whether the matter of black-vomit proceeds from 
the liver. We have no proof that the liver fecretes an acid 
liquor. During the prevalence of that fymptom, we are in- 
clined to believe the fickly liver prepares too /itt/e bile for the 
wants of the conftitution, and this /:tt/e may be altered fo in 
Its quality as, on meeting with the acidity of the ftomach and 
duodenum, to exhibit a dark colour, in a manner not materially 
different from that quoted (p. 24) as Profeffor Mitchill’s. 








Arr. Ill. Recherches fur la Medecine, ou l’ Application de 
la Chimie a la Medecine. Par Frangois Bianchet. 4 
New-York. Parifot. 8vo. pp. 246. 1800. 


ITHIN the laft half century the empire of chemiftry 

has been furprifingly enlarged. From a limited au- 

thority over meta/s and medicines, the has extended her fway 
to the various kinds of earths which enter into the compo- 
fition of our planet, to the waters which flow on its furface, 
and the ga/es which conftitute its atmofphere. Not contented 
with fublunary power, fhe claims a dominion as extenfive as 
the folar influence, and gives law to heat, light, and frre, 
wherefoever they exift in the univerfe. This, one would 
think, was enough; but all this does not content her. With 
reftlefs activity, fhe breaks down organic matter after death, 
refolyes it into its priftine elements, or into new compounds, 
and, according to the temperature of the feafons and the qua- 
lity of the materials, fertilizes the foil with manure, or con- 
taminates the air with poifon. And here her daring enterprife 
would ftop; but fome of the leaders moft devoted to her fer- 
vice, have flattered her that fhe was miltrefs of the animated 
as well as of the inanimate world. ‘ Life,”’ they faid, ‘“ was 
in her gift. By her direction, heterogeneous atoms could ar- 
range themfelves into filaments, and filaments bend to circles ; 
and, as filament placed itfelf befide filament, and circle affo- 
ciated itfelf to circle, mufcles and veffels, by an eafy procefs, 
were conftruéted. ‘To thefe, by a neceflary confequence, ir- 
ritability, or a fufceptibility of impreffion, inhered. If, pro- 


ceeding from this /imple form, fhe chofe to be a little more 


complicated, fhe could combine other atoms into brain and 
nerves, and impart to them /en/fitive and voluntary power: 
and, by modifying thefe again into /ocomotive, dige/live, and 
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generative organs,creatures, of various degrees of vital energy, 
could be produced. For thefe it was only neceffary to aflo- 
ciate iron, carbon, and a few other things, to water, in order 
to form 4/o0d—and to conneét phofphoric acid with lime, to 
produce 4one—and fuddenly their hearts would throb within 
their breafts, and their weights be fupported on their limbs. 
Laftly, out of this combination of elements, mind would arife 
as one of their modifications, and intelle&t, memory and paf- 
fion depend thereon for their exiflence.”’ 

But thefe fentiments are too enthuliaftic. ‘The proper pro- 
vince of chemiftry is the inorganic or lifelefs part of creation ; 
or, if it is applied to the explanation of vital phenomena, it 
feems to fucceed beft in thofe parts of the conftitution which 
poffefs irritability and fenfibility in the loweft degrees. That 
exquifite organization, on which pleafure and pain, hope and 
fear, calculation andinvention depend, has hitherto defied the 
Jaws of chemiftry, and refufed fubmiffion to her power. There 
is, however, a medium between the two extremes, of thofe 
who afcribe every thing, and fuch as attribute nothing, in 
the vital economy, to chemical agency. DARrwIn has en- 
deavoured to purfue this courfe. In his Zoonomia he has em- 
ployed chemical reafoning as far as it appears to him applica- 
ble and proper; and, beyond the reach of this {pecies of philo- 
fophy, he has attempted an inveftigation of the /aws of or- 
ganic life. The extravagance of Grirtanner, and fome others, 
ought to be carefully avoided. | 

The author of the treatife now under confideration, ardent 
in the purfuit of fcience, and zealous to interpret the pheno- 
mena of animated nature, has undertaken to explore fome of 
the darker recefles, with the torch of chemiftry in his hand. 
In the courfe of his refearches, which are comprehended in 
twelve chapters, he treats concerning the effects of oxygen 
and caloric on the animal body; of the infenfible perfpiration ; 
of the conftitution of acids; of the operation of poifons; of 
electricity; of the effects of cold; of the phyfical caufe of 
mentftruation; of fleep; of cathartics; of emetics; of the in- 
fluence of comets and volcanos upon the atmofphere; and of 
light: to which is added, a letter, of nearly thirty pages, from 
Mr. Blanchet to one of his friends in Quebec, on the yellow 
fever. In a preliminary difcourfe are contained fome obferva- 
tions on fyftems of medicine, and on chemical nomenclature. 

But to defcend a little into detail—Mr. B. dwells very par- 
ticularly on the effects of caloric and oxygen, the two agents 
which, in his opinion, produce moft remarkable effects on 
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the living body, tending, by different modes»of bperation, both 
to promote its decay and to keep it alive. For the informa- 
tion of our readers we have tranflated the paffages: 

“© We conclude this fection (p. 17) by affirming that our 
old age, and the death which terminates it, are occafioned by 
oxygen and calorit operating on us during a feries of years; 
ar | when this admirable fabric of our bodies crumbles down, 

from the unceafing effect of thefe two powerful principles, 
we return to the fource whence our exiftence was derived. 
In vain fhould we ftrive to withdraw ourfelves from the law 
which demands of us this tribute.” 

“* We conclude this chapter (p. 27) by giving it as our 
opinion, that, though vital air tends to deftroy the animal con- 
ftitution inceffantly, and without remorfe, yet life is the effe& 
of the operation of this air jointly with caloric, in an or- 
ganized body; and although, in man and other animals, the 
brain is the part in which all the fenfes are concentered, by 
means of the nerves, which feem to poffefs an energy of their 
own, ftill we believe they derive their influence from the com- 
mon caufes, vital air and caloric, as all the other organs of 
the body do. It is idle to fuppofe the nerves contain a pecu- 
liar fluid, which fills them, and gives them motion. It might 
be faid the mufcular fibres were quite as much in need of a 
fluid to enable them to aét, contract, dilate and move.” 

‘* Every thing concurs to prove,”’ fays Mr. B. (p. 15), “that 
oxygen, aided by caloric, combines with the human body, and 
tends to deftroy it every moment while it lafts.”—And then 
again, in p. 25, he expreffes himfelf thus: ‘To form the 
univerfe, Des Cartes afked for nothing more than matter and 
motion. ‘To give life, | merely want an organized machine, 
oxygen and caloric.” | 

All thefe effects, he thinks, are brought about by the che. 
mical combination of thefe two fubftances, into oxyds and 
acids, with the different bafes which the animal conftitution 
contains; forming {weat, urine, fperm, and other fecreted 
fluids. “The accumulation of caloric and oxygen in the fyf- 
tem, in confequence of obftruéted excretions, gives rife to 
both general and local inflammation. 

Purfuant to thefe ideas, Mr. B. in his chapter on acids, 
contends that they are compofed not merely of radicals united to 
oxygen, but contain a very large quantity of fixed caloric. 
This, our readers will recolleét, is contrary to the common 
doctrine; oxygenous gas lofing its‘caloric on combining with 
an acidifiable bafis into an acid, Acids, he thinks, are aétive, 
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becaufe they poffefs caloric and oxygen, and are violent in 
proportion to the quantity they contain, and the eafe with 
which the two elements break loofe or are feparated. To il- 
luftrate the author’s meaning, we fhall take one of his own 
examples. Though Mr. B. expreffes his perfect conviction 
that feptic acid, or its gas, according to MITcHILL’s doc- 
trine, is the exciting caufe of peftilential diftempers (p. 75), 

et he confiders the azotic bafis of this acid as having very 
little to do in the bufinefs. It is not fo much the tertium 
quid, formed by fepton and the principle of acidity, which 
caufes the mifchief, as the caloric and oxygen, extricated fud- 
denly and copioufly from that wonderful acid, on its decom- 
pofition in the animal conftitution: and all other acids he con- 
fiders active for a like reafon. Notwithftanding the ingenuity 
of Mr. B. we fill are of opinion, that a// the ingredients of 
an acid, its radical as well as its caloric and oxygen, con- 
{pire to make it what it is, and are of great moment in its 
conftitution. 

This difcuffion leads Mr. B. to give a theory of poifons 
(p. 79); and from a review of the effects of cantharides, the 
venom of the viper and other ferpents, opium, ftramonium, 
cicuta, digitalis, arfenic, lime and {trong liquors, he concludes 
that they owe their aétivity to the liberation of much impri- 
foned fire, condenfed within them, He judges in the fame 
manner of the virus of the rabid dog, of fyphilis, and of the 
fmall-pox. We fhall not deny that all thefe things may be fo; 
but we own our conviction would have been ftronger, if, in 
the fprightly and rapid career of the author, he could have ftop- 
ped to {tate more pointedly his proofs. 

Mr. B. afcribes death by lightning to an immediate evolu- 
tion of caloric in the conftitution, forming inftantaneoufly, 
among other new compounds, in articulo mortis, a portion 
of feptic acid (p. 116).—In p. 151 & feq. he comments upon 
the opinions of Brown, Darwin, and feveral other refpect- 
able writers; and here, as in the other parts of his work, he 
exercifes his critical powers with boldnets and freedom. The 
feventh chapter contains his fentiments on the menftrual flux, 
which, he fays, ‘‘ is undoubtedly caufed by a fuperabundance 
of caloric and oxygen accumulated in the blood, and exerting 
their influence particularly on the womb.” (P. 156). 

But in a work which treats of fuch a variety of important 
matter as the one before us, it is difficult, in a review, to do 
juftice to a// its parts. In the difplay we have given, our 
veaders will have perceived numerous indications of a miud 
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vigorous and glowing, difengaging itfelf from the influence and 
authority of others, and refolutely deter mining to think for itfelf: 
It is the happinefs of civilized America, that its inhabitants are 
lefs trammelled by ancient ufage and prejudice than the people 
of any other part of the globe. Mr. B. has exercifed the pri- 
vilege of an American, and fpeculated on the medicina che- 
mica in a manner which, in many refpects, we think peculiar 
to himfelf. We hope the French language, in which he has 
written his book, will be no objection | to its being read in the 
United States. In Canada, the author’s native province, we 
fuppole it will have an extenfive circulation; and, wherever 
it 1s peruted, give a {pecimen of the learning, tafte and ta- 
Jents of the author. From his induttry and ability, we pre- 
fage a large thare of ufeful exertion in the future part of his 
lite. 








ArT. IV. 4 Profped of exterminating the Small-Pox: 
being the Hiftory of the Variola Vac cin@, or Kine-Pox, 
commonly called the Cow-Pox, as it has appeared in 
England; with an Account of a Series of Inoculations 
perfor med for the Kine-Pox in Maffachufetts. By Ben- 
jamin Waterhoufe, AZ. D. Fellow of the American Phi- 
lofophical Socicty, Académy of Arts and Sciences, Se. Se. 
Cambridge. Hilliard. 8vo. pp. 40. 1800. 


UR readers will recolle&, that in the fecond volume of 
the Medical Repofitory, p. 255, we gave them fuch an 
account of the caufes and e eéts of the variole vaccine: as we 
had received in that part of the year 1798. In our vol. iii. p. 
70, we gave a further account of the proceedings with this 
jingular poifon in Great-Britain. In the fame volume, p. 310, 
it was announced, that Dr. Miller had received fome of the 
virus, very obligingly forwarded to him by Dr. George Pear- 
fon, of London. A f{ummary of the experience by inoculat- 
ing with it in Europe, was given in p. 315. And in our pre- 
fent volume, p. 88, we inferted further intormation on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the fubftitution of this new con- 
' tagious difeafe in the place of the fmall-pox. 
Since the {preading of the fmall-pox over the earth, by the 
increafed intercourie among mankind, its violence has been 
feverely felt by moft civilized nations, and frequently by the 
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uncivilized people who have traded with them. Dreadful 
were its ravages in Europe, before the Afiatic method of lef- 
fening its fury by inoculation was introduced. And even fince 
that time, and the adoption of this artificial and fafe method 
of infecting the conftitution with the venom,, its benefits have 
been but partially experienced: for, in fome communities, the 
introduction of it, even in the inoculated form, has been pro- 
hibited by laws; and, in others, where no fuch prohibition 
exifts, the expenfe and trouble of undergoing the difeafe have 
debarred many from fubmitting to its operation. 

It has feemed politic and proper to the governments of thofe 
parts of federated America, called the New-England States, to 
prevent, by various legiflative provifions, the introduction and 
fpread of this formidable diftemper among their citizens, in the 
natural way, and, in fome, by inoculation. Of thefe regulations, 
a good and inftru€tive account has heretofore been drawn up by 
the learned author of the piece now before us. We know not 
of any fimilar laws in any other part of the United States. In 
confequence of fuch ftatutes, it has many years been cuftomar 
for perfons in New-England, who withed to have the {mall-pox, 
to come to New- York for the purpofe of being inoculated, and, 
after their recovery, to return home. ‘There was an incon- 
venience in this, but this was thought a trifle compared with 
the evil of its indifcriminate introduction. In fea-port towns, 
poffeffing a large thare of foreign commerce, it has been found 
impoffible to exclude this malady altogether. In fpite of all 
poffible precautions, the contagion would, at certain times, be 
fecretly introduced. To relieve themfelves, in fome degree, 
from the perpetual anxiety of having the fimall-pox fpread 
among them in the aatura/ way, tlie inhabitants of the town 
of Bofton, a few years ago, underwent a general inoculation, 
by common confent. 

Notwithftanding the mitigation of the fymptoms excited by 
the variolous poifon, when introduced by art into a body duly 
prepared for its reception, benevolent men, in different coun- 
tries, have formed projects for a total extinguifhment of the 
cafual kind. Some of thefe philanthropifts had, in the warmth 
of their zeal, perfuaded theinfelves that fuch a plan might be 
carried into effe@t, and fhown how the multiplication of this 
terrible poifon might be ftopped. But while thefe friends of 
mankind, in various parts, were maturing their fchemes, and 
labouring to bring them into praétice, a difcovery was made 
by an Englith phytician, which is likely to fupercede them all, 
This contifts in the fats afcertained bv Jenner, that a new 
Vol. IV. No. 2. 
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fpecies of virus, called ‘* vaccine matter,” does, by infertiofi 
m a bleeding wound, fo affeét the human conftitution as to 
render it unfufceptible of the aétion of * variolous matter ;’” 
and that, in working this defirable change, it fcarcely puts 
either beauty or life in jeopardy. It does not fpread from 
perfon to perfon through the medium of common air. 

To a people fo circumftanced as our fellow-citizens in 
New-England are, it would feem that fuch a difcovery would 
be deemed peculiarly important. They will thereby be ena- 
bled to fortify their conftitutions againft the fmall-pox, by 
fubmitting to moculation for a diftemper by far more lenient, 
and which appears to be contagious by contaé? alone, and 


not by difperfion through the atmofphere. Information, how- - 


ever, muft be gained of the difcovery, hiftory, progrefs and 
effects of. this extraordinary contagion, before men will con- 
fent to be infected by it. To give the public fuch information, 
is an object of Dr. W. in the prefent piece. 

We need not inform our readers that the autlior is the Pro- 
feffor of the Pra€tice of Phyfic in one of the moft refpectable 
of the American univerfities. A publication of this kind 
comes with peculiar force from fuch a character; and, wé 
doubt not, will attract a good deal of notice. Profeffor W.’s 
pamphlet is divided into three chapters ; to which are added 
an appendix and a poftfcript. The firft is chiefly employed 
in relating, that after receiving, in 1799, Jenner’s, Pearfon’s 
and Woodville’s publications on the cow-pox, he made known 
fomewhat of their contents to the inhabitants of Bofton, 
through the newfpapers, in the months of March and No- 
vember of that year, and mentioned the fubject at a meeting 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in one of 
the rooms of the univerfity. In his fecond chapter, Dr. W. 
relates how, after feveral difappointments, he at length pro- 
cured fome of the vaccine matter from England, and, with it, 
inoculated all the younger part of his own family, and fe- 
veral other perfons. The virus produced a difeafe fimilar to 
that defcribed by the Englifh phyticians. He mforms, in the 
third chapter, that fome members of his family, who had fuf- 
fered the vaccine malady, were afterwards inoculated at the 
f{mall-pox hofpital, in the neighbourhood of Bofton, by Dr. 
A(fpinwall, and that his fon, who had been the fubject of the 
firft experiment, was found to be proof againft the {mall-pox 
poifon. The other five were under trial at the time of pub- 
lication. We have fince underftood neither of them tickened 
with the variolous contagion. He concludes by ftating various 
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good and folid reafons in favour of the vaccine inoculation, 
and in explanation and removal of objections brought againtt it. 
We had read the contents of the appendix, before we faw . 
it here, in the newfpapeis; and in the po/f/cript we obferve 
a valuable practical caution to the people, * left they conceive 
too lightly” of this difeafe, which, *‘ mild and fate as it is, re- 
quires more of the phyfician than merely putting the matter 
into the arm.” 
[t feems, at firft glimpfe, a little odd, to congratulate the 
inhabitants of the weftern hemifphere on the introduétion of 
a new difeafe among them; yet when a mild diforder is fub- 
ftituted for one fo wide-fpreading and ferocious as the fmall- | 
pox, it muft be owned there are few things of a medical na- ) 
ture which afford a better fubject for rejoicing. It muft be | 
borne in mind, that the difeafe introduced is to expel one ) 
already among us; and in this defirable work Profeffor W. 
is entitled to the merit of having exerted himfelf among the 
foremott. 
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Experiments on Evaporation, by C. Wiftar, M. D. &c. 


HE obje& of this paper is to prove that evaporation may 

I be produced, without regarding the degree of abfolute 
temperature, by merely creating a degree of temperature rela- 
tively lower than that of the evaporating fubftance, in the fur- 
rounding medium; or, in other words, that a flow diftillation 
may be performed, with the common apparatus, by applying 
cold to the receiver or refrigeratory, without increafing the heat 
of the retort or fubftance to be diftilled, as there will be a 
continual paflage of heat from the body, to be evaporated or 
diftilled, into the air of the receiver. 

With thefe views, Dr. Wiftar poured an ounce and a 
half of vitriolic (fulphuric) zther into a retort, and luted it 
to a receiver with a long neck, which was placed in a mixture 
of falt and fnow, while the retort was furrounded by air of 
the temperature of 50° of Fahrenheit. ‘The frigorific mix- 
ture, from the impurity of the falt, was feldom below 10°; fo 
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_ that the difference between the zther in the retort, and the air 


in the receiver, did not exceed 40°. When the apparatus had 
been thirty hours in this fituation, the frigorific mixture was re- 
moved, and one third of the zther was found diftilled into 
the receiver. In order to be certain that the application of 
cold to the receiver really produced the diftillation, Dr. Wif- 
tar prepared a fimilar diftilling apparatus, in the fame manner 
precifely, and placed the retort in contact with that of the 
other apparatus, while the receiver, inftead of being chilled b 
the cold mixture, ftood in air of the fame temperature with 
the retorts, viz. 50°; but mo diftillation took place during thirty 
hours. ‘To vary the experiment, fome camphor was placed 
in another apparatus prepared as above, and the receiver was 
fixed in the frigorific mixture, while the retort ftood in air 
of the temperature of 50°; atthe expiration of thirty hours 
fome of the camphor was found fublimed, and the fublimate 
had thofe arborefcent appearances which ufually attend when 
produced by heat. 

Thefe experiments are ingenioufly devifed, and feem to have 
been conducted with warinefs and accuracy. The refult is 
not only interefting in a fcientific point of view, but appears 
to open the way to practical improvements, and particularly 
to economy of fuel and time in managing the bufinefs of dif- 
tillation. 

Might not the ufe of iced water, or a ftream of cold fpring- 
water, running through the refrigeratory, upon this principle, 
facilitate the procefs of diftillaion? When this bufinefs is 
conducted during the winter of our climate, ice may be ob- 
tained without much trouble or expenfe ; and, in many fitua- 
tions, a ftream of cold fpring-water, fully adequate to this 
purpofe, is always at hand. 


44 Memoir concerning the Fafcinating Quality which has 
been afcribed to the Rattle-Snake, and other American 
Serpents, by Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. 


For an account of this Memoir, fee our volume i. p. 79, 
firft edition. 


Some Account of an American Species of Dipus or Ferbea, 
by Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. as 


This is a brief and impreffive defcription of one of the na- 
tive quadrupeds of North-America. It is accopypanied by a 
good plate. The lovers of zoology cannot fai'to be gratified 
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as well by the defcription itfelf as by feveral general obfevra- 
tions concerning that department of natural hiftory, which are 
interfperfed with the account of this animal. 


An Inquiry into the Caufes of the Infalubrity of flat ana 
marfhy Situations; and Direétions for preventing or 
corredling the Effeds thereof, by William Currie. 


In this inquiry Dr. Currie attempts to deliver fome account 
of the compofition of the foil of marfhes, which, befides dif- 
ferent earthy matters, he ftates to contift of animal and ve- 
getable fubftances broken down by putrefaction, of carbon and 
nitre, and that this mafs, by diftillation, affords oil, hydrogen 
and azote. 

Finding that carbonic acid gas, hydrogen gas, and ammo- 
niacal gas, are exhaled from the foil of marihes, Dr. C. in- 

uires whether any of thefe gafes, in a feparate or combined 
fate, can be fuppofed to conititute the miafmata faid to iffue 
from fuch low grounds. If carbonic acid gas, diluted with 
atmofpheric air fo as to become refpirable, were to produce 
morbid effeéts, he thinks fuch effects would be more likely to 
appear in the form of paralytic or comatofe difeafes than in 
that of intermittent or remittent fevers. He rejects the opi- 
nion of the febrile influence of hydrogen gas irfelf, or of 
any combination of carbon and hydrogen in the form of gas; 
and forms, likewife, a fimilar conclulion concerning ammo- 
niacal gas. 

Having thus decided upon the morbid qualities of the above- 
mentioned gafes, Dr. C. proceeds to deliver his own opinion 
concerning the caufe of the infalubrity of flat and marfhy fitua- 
tions as follows: 

* From the faéts and obfervations which have now been 
ftated, I think it may be fairly concluded, that the caufe of 
the unwholefomenefs of low and moift fituations, in the fuin- 
mer and autumnal months, is not owing to any invilible mi- 
afmata or noxious effluvia, which iffue from the foil and lurk 
in the air, but to a very different caufe, viz. to a deficiency 
of the oxygenous portion of the atmofphere in fuch fituations, 
in confequence of vegetable and animal putrefaction, in con- 
junction with the exhaufting and debilitating heat of the days, 
and the fedative power of the cold and damp air of the nights. 

« For want of the refrefhing and falutary ftimulus of pure 
air, all the funCtions of the body are performed imperfectly 
and languidly. ‘The nervous fyftem in particular becomes 
preternaturally fufceptible of impreflions from every change 
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that occurs in the temperature of the furrounding atmofphere, 
The application of or expofure to a damper and colder ftate 
of the air than ufual, renders the veffels on the furface of the 
body powerlefs and atonic, the brain and heart fympathize with 
the extreme nerves and veffels, the power of every function of 
the body declines, till the heart, roufed by accumulating blood, 
re-acts with increafing velocity, and is relieved of the unufual 
burthen. ; 

“« That the caufes which I have now affigned are the true 
ones, is rendered next to cértain from the frequent occurrence 
of thofe difeafes (which have heretofore been-fuppofed to de- 
pend upon the operation of fpecific miafmata), in fituations 
remote from marihy ground, particularly in large and popu- 
lous cities, where fedentary occupations, and want of exercife, 
render the inhabitants delicate and infirm. I[ have feen nume- 
rous inftances of this kind, even in the winter feafon, when 
no effluvia from marfhes could poffibly exift, efpecially among 
thofe who had been previoufly debilitated by other diforders, 
Nor is it uncommon for perfons who have recovered from in- 
termittents in the autumn, to have frequent recurrences of the 
fame difeafe in the winter, merely from fitting in a damp room, 
or other expofure to cold.” 

The hypothefis which afcribes the prevalence of intermittent 
and remittent fevers, in marfhy fituations, chiefly to a defi- 
ciency of oxygen, is now fo generally abandoned, that it ma 
be deemed fuperfluous to undertake its refutation. With all 
the fallacy of eudiometrical experiments, made in the moft 
careful manner, it appears that fuch trials of the air of marfhes 
‘as have been moft accurately performed with that inftrument, 
are far from warranting fuch aconclufion. But even admit- 
ting that the air of marfhes is deficient in oxygen, why 
fhould we apprehend more mifchief from the abftraStion 
of oxygen, by means of putrefaction on that kind of foil, 
than by means of combuftion, fermentation, or the refpira- 
tion of animals? If merely the fudden confumption of pure 
air be the object of dread, there is as much reafon to avoid a 
brewery, a furnace or a glafs-houfe, a crowded church or 
theatre, as a marfh or a fwamp. The attack of intermittent 
or remittent fever, fo often taking place in confequence of only 
a fhort immerfion in noxious air, and the frequent poftpone- 
ment of the attack tll one or two weeks after {uch immertion, 
while, in the mean time, the healthieft air had been breathed, 

are likewife unanfwerable objeCtions to Dr, C.’s hypothefis. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC. 


PROGRESS OF PNEUMATIC MEDICINE. 


FN our vol. i. p. 122, firft edition, we announced the defign 


of an eftablifhment to cultivate pneumatic philofophy ex- 
perimentally, and to difcover its relations to medicine. In vol. 
lili. p. 305, of our Repofitory, we mentioned Mr. Watt’s ac- 
count of the breathing of dephlogifticated nitrous air; and, in 
p. 423 of the fame volume, we inferted an abftraé of the re- 
markable experiments made on that aériform fubftance. 

In addition to thefe, the philofophical World has now before 
it an octavo volume of nearly fix hundred pages, publifhed by 
the™fuperintendant of the Medical Pneumatic Inftitution. 
This is Mr. Humphry Davy, a man of much originality and 
philofophical acumen, and poffeffed of as much, or more, in- 
trepidity in fcientific inquiries than Rofier himfelf. The title 
of the work is, “ Refearches, Chemical and Philofophical, 
chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxyd, or Dephlogifiicated Ni- 
trous Air.” Itis replete with novel and interefting matter, 
which is not of a general or defultory kind, but is engaged in 
the details of experiments, and the minutiz of calculation, 

To this inveftigation, Mr. Davy informs his readers, he 
was led by Dr. Mfitchill’s attempt to explain the Mine. 
mena of contagion; in which the Doétor originally conjec- 
tured, that fome of the fymptoms of endemic diftempers were 
induced by this modification of azote exhaling from corrupt- 
ing fubftances, and infe€ting the atmofphere. To this belief 
Dr. Mitchill had been led by the experiments of Dr. Prieftley 
and Mefits. Trooftwyck and Deimann, on the fatal effects 
of that fpecies of air, when breathed by animals; and, con- 
necting them with fome appearances during the prevalence of 
the yellow fever in New-York in 1795, threw the whole, in 
the form of a little effay, before the learned world, for con- 
fideration, and for promoting inquiry. And it this early {pe- 
culation on the fubje&t had been followed by no other conie- 
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uence than fuch a train of inveftigation as Mr. Davy has 
made, Dr. Mitchill might feel high|ggratitied that he publithed 
it, and that Dr. Beddoes caufed it to"be reprinted in his Col- 


leCtion of Obfervations on the operation of fa€titious airs, 
“ 






The effay which thus turned Mr. Davy’s attention t 
elegant and inftructive experiments on dephlogifticated 
air, was, however, fo little thought of by Dr. Mitchill him- 
felf, that though it has been much in requeft fince the few co- 
pies originally printed were expended, he never confented to 

ive a fecond edition of it. 

This indifference to a republication arofe from a conviction 
that the ground he had firft taken was by far too narrow, and 
that the fubjeét was of vaftly greater extent than he had ori- 
ginally fuppofed. He became convinced that oxyd of azote 
was neither copious nor active enough to produce all the ef- 
fects he witneffed in feafons of pettilence ; ‘but grew more 
and more fufpicious, that a more highly oxygenated form of 
that ingredient in animal and vegetable matter called azote, 
might be the occafional agent in exciting many forms of fe- 
brile diftempers. 

Finding, about that time (1796), that the mitrous acid, and 
not merely water, was procured by Dr. Prieftley (an authority 
high in all chemical inveftigations), by incorporating oxygenous 
and hydrogenous airs, he began to doubt whether there was 
any folid reliance to be placed upon the experiments pretend- 
ing to explain the compofition of water and of nitrous acid; 
and, in a letter to one of his correfpondents, foon after, ex- 
preffed this fentiment: ‘ If, by adopting*the French nomen- 
clature, and by building upon tacts which have been faid to 
be firmly eftablifhed, I have been led into any miftakes, either 
of language or fcience, they will, | truft, be found to inter- 
fer ith fome part of my particular reafoning only, but not 
to militate at all againft my general conclufion.” (See Med. 
Rep. vol. i. p. 266, firft edition). Dr. Prieftley adheres to 
the correétnefs of this experiment to this day, in his late tract 
on the refutation of the compofition of water. 

Confidering it by no means certain what the precife chemical 
contftitution of nitrous acid was, he left that point to be fettled 
by the experimenters, who, notwithftanding all their fkill in af- 
certaining by the balance the fraCtional parts of a grain in the 
gafes they mingle, are ftill at variance with each other. Some of 
them, men of great confideration and experience, even believe 
azote itfelf to be acompound. To avoid all this controverty, 
and in conformity to what he had obferved of a connection 
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between putrid effluvia and endemic diflempers, in American 
fummers and vynece: altered the nomenclature, and 
adopted a fet of terms (6 exprefs his own ideas, leaving the 
former phrafeology to the difputants, who appeared to him 

to continue difputing as long as they adhered to their 

fen manner of expreffion. And all that he intended to 
exprefs, | in this caft of language, was, that during the corrup- 
tion of the /ean and fome other parts of animal and other or- 
panized matter, an acid was fometimes formed and extricated, 
which was often injurious to the health, and deftru@tive of the 
life of human beings. This acid he called /epsic, becaufe 
produced by putrefaction; and not mitrous, as it had never 
been, as yet, a conflituent part of witre. ‘The influence of 
this acid in its original form, and before its conneétion with 
other acidifiable bafes, or with alkalies, he was convinced, is 
a very powerful, frequent and extenfive agent in nature. But 
if from this it is interpreted that Dr. Mitchill ever meant, or 
now means, the artificial products of the laboratories, called 
nitrous and nitric acids, nitrous gas, &c. they quite mifunder- 
{ftand him. He knew, from the beginnigg of his inveftigation, 
the qualities of thefe fluids, the greater part of which can only. 
exw in clofe veffels, too well to fuppofe they were the mo- 
difications of azote which could poffibly prodtice any lafting 
effects in the open atmofphere. Things known but in the 
laboratories, have but a {mall operation out of doors. And 
it is not a little curious to read Mr. Davy’s avowal (though 
there was no need of making it) concerning the fubftance 
which is the principal fubject of his book, that ‘ there are 
no reafons tor {uppoting nitrous oxyd is formed in any of the 
proceffes of nature.” (P. 231). 

Mr. Davy obferves fe vel note), that carbonic acid-and 
ammoniac are both products of animalization (he mighghave 
added vegetalization too); why could he not have faid that 
Septic acid was alfo? This feptic acid, as underftood by Dr. 
Mitchill, produces its deleterious effects quickly after its pro- 
dustion, and before combination with pot-afh. Mr. Davy’s 
experiments are made ypon the a/tered acid and its modifies 
tens, after its fe ‘paration from that alkah, when tts native 
virulence | isvery much diminifhed. The almoft endlefs modi- 
fications and initigations of feptic acil by nearly every thing 
that it comes in contad with, were, In 1797, pointed out by 
Dr. Mitchill, in his paper on manures. Mr. Davy’s excellent 
and admirable book bears witnefs, throughout, of the diminu- 
tion of i its virulence after frequent mixtures and decompofitions. + 
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Mr. Davy has attempted to prove, that one hundred grain 
of nitrous oxyd confiit of about 63 parts nitrogen (as he calls 
it), and 37 oxygen, exifting, perhaps, in the moft intumate 
union which thofe fubftances are capable of affuming; that 
nitrous gas is compofed of about 44 nitrogen and 56 oxy 
that nitric acid (p. 329) confifis of about 1 nitrogen me 
oxygen (is this in the ratio of 33 nitrogen and 67 oxygen to 
the 100, or what is it?) that nitrous acid is a mixture of 68. 06 
nitrous gas, combined with 31. g4 oxygen, or of nearly 30 
nitrogen and 70 oxygen (p. 19); and that atmofpherical air, 
which is the leaft intimate of the combinations, 1s made up of 
73 nitrogen and 27 oxygen.—In our prefent vol. p. 83, we 
ftated the refult of Bertholiet’s late experiments, that the atmof- 
phere contained but 22 parts of oxygen in the 500: in our vol, 
Mi. p. 382, we gave an account of Prie(tley’s later experiments, 
that nitrous acid was made by fynthefis, without a particle of 
nitrogen: in the fame volume, p. 213, we inferied Proteffor 
W oodhoufe’ s experiments, to {how that nitrous gas can never 
be obtained of one and the fame degree of firength: in Mr, 
Lee’s experiments, bid. p. 29, the difference between nitrous 
gas and a mere mixture of nitrogen gas and vital air are 
pointed out: and we now obferve, that from the difcordant 
relations of the beft chemifis there muft be great uncertainty 
and much guefs-work in thefe matters, notwithitanding the fair 
and fpecious {how of decimals, which fum up fo nicely.* The 
whole myftery is very far from being unfolded yet. It feems, 
indeed, to reft about where it was. None of the uncertainty 
is removed by Mr. Davy’s experiments. 

Mr. Davy has made many experiments upon nitrous oxyd, 
and difcovered a great number of new facts. He procures it 


° Me. Davy is very free in pointing out the fallacies and miftakes of Hum-~ 
boldt, Vauquelin, the Dutch chemifts, &c. they, in their turn, might pof- 
fibly think there were fome mittakes in the Refearches, Wc. not corrected in 
the column of errata. For example: In p. 19 it is aflerted that 100 grains 
of nitrous acid, and this Mr. Davy’s flandard acid too, confift of 29. 9 parts 
nitrogen and 70. 1 oxygen; and in his table of approximations, p. 565, he 
ftates that nitric acid is compofed of 29. 50 nitrogen and 70. 50 oxygen in 
the 10o—A very trifling difference indeed, amounting to but a few decimal 
parts of an unit ;—-too trifling a difference, fome have thought, to be true; 
efpecially fince, in p. 329, he tells his readers, quite as gravely, that nitric 
acid is compofed of about 1 nitrogen and 2. 3 oxygen; a ratio differing four 
or five wuoLe NUMBERS from what he ftates in the other place; that is, 
nitrie acid differs from itfelf more, by feveral integral parts of an hundred, 
than it does from nitrous acid. But printers will commit blunders. ‘The al- 
teration of a few cyphers will remove this feeming contradiction in the fe- 
send edition. 
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for common ufe from nitrate of ammoniac, flowly decompofed 
by the heat of a fpirit latip. Among other qualities, i it readily 
unites with water, with alkohol, ether, and effential oils, and 
even with alkalies, into a mew clafs of mixed falts. The re- 
fearches are four in number, and the moft valuable matter is 
coniained in the third and fourth. ‘They treat of its effeAs 
upon breathing animals, quadrupeds, birds amphibia, fithes, 
infe&ts, and upon human beings. ‘Thefe could generally live 
in it longer than when immerfed in water or inflammable air ; 
whence it appeared to act dire&tly upon the conftitution, im- 
parting, for a time, fomewhat capable of preventing the im- 
mediate extinétion of life. But they died infinitely fooner than 
in common air or oxygenous gas. He fhows that nitrous oxyd 
is abforbed and combined with venous blood in the lungs; and 
that, in common refpiration, a confiderable portion of nitro- 
gen (contrary to the experiments of others) enters into the 
circulating fyftem too. By breathing nitrous oxyd, after hav- 
ing made two infpirations and a complete expiration of hydro- 
gen, Mr. Davy put his own lite in jeopardy. He ran.a greater 
rifk in making three infpirations and expirations of Aydrocar- 
donate; and, in an attempt to refpire nitrous gas, would un- 
doubtedly have been killed, had not the epigloins {pafmodically 
clofed by its ftimulus, and eucleded it. On admitung common 
air into his mouth, after this bold trial, aériform nitrous acid 
was inftantly formed, which burned ‘his tongue and palate, iff- 
jured his teeth, and produced an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane. 

We gave fome account of the effects produced by nitrous 
oxyd in our vol. iii Pp. 423, to which we refer our readers, 
as they are an ee, $0 in part, of the cafes reported by 
Mr. Davy i in the work before us. In its pure form it fre- 
quently produced increafe of mufcular firength, pleafurable 
feelings, high, exquifite, fublime and indefcribable emotions ; 
mounting from delicious tremors of the nerves, through all 
the gradations of thrilling fenfation, up to ungovernable gef- 
tures, ecftacy and tranfe. In its pure form, fo violent are its 
effects, that “ the moft robuft are a4 to refpire it with 
fafety for more than five minutes’? (p. 553). Some were 
much incommoded by two or three infpirations (p. 498, 531). 
Involuntary laughter, vertigo, intoxication, fainting, tremors, 
delirium, fu fpention of the fenfes of feeing, hearing, feeling, 
and, ultimately, the power of volition itfelf (p. 504), are among 
the fymptoms fometimes induced by the reception of it into the 
lungs. Dizzinefs, fulnefs of the head, luminous flathes in the 
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eyes, incapacity to {peak, torpor and drowfinefs, increafe of 
irritability, dimnefs of fight, hylterical and nervous affeCtions, 
privation of voluntary motion, renewal of old pains, fleepinefs 
and light-headednefs, were alfo induced, on fome occafions, by 
this fingular agent. Zdree or four refpirations frequently pro- 
duced fome of thefe extravagant and diftempered emotions. 

Making all the deductions which a calm mind may think 
requifite from the highly coloured and glowing account given 
of thefe proceedings, they are ftill very curious in themfelves, 
and prefent fome grand and inftru€live analogies. Candid 
feekers after truth will rejoice in wacing a few of them.— 
The dark purple colour (Refearches, p. 347 & feq.) of the 
venous blood of animals deftroyed by Mr. Davy’s gafeous 
oxyd of fepton (nitrous oxyd), agree very well with the 
dark purplifh complexion of blood drawn from the veins 
of perfons under the influence of the poifon from putre- 
fying beef, fith, &c. forming the yellow fever defcribed b 
Dr. Rand (Med. Rep. vol. 1i. p. 473, firft edition). The 
extravafated blood, brown, red, and purple and dark {pots 
of the lungs mentioned by Mr. Davy, induced by the fame 
agent, have a near refemblance to the condition of thofe or- 

ans in Drs. Warren and Rand’s diffeCtions of human bodies 

dettroyed by the locally-produced peftilential exhalations in 
Bofton (ibid. p. 251). The dark colour of the mufcular 
fibres oblerved by Mr. Davy, with his galeous oxyd, and 
their diminifhed irritability, correfpond with feveral diffec- 
tions, witneifed by Dr. Pafcalis, of perfons killed by expofure 
to feptic gafes, and with his obfervations on their effects dur- 
ing the rage of yellow fever in Philadelphia (ibid. p. 347, 
348). The like feems to obtain as to the hue of the drain. 
And the agreeable fenfations experienced by thofe who breathed 
this fpecies of air, bring to mind the * unufual vivacity,” 
which feemed, as Dr. Ruth obferved in 1793, to have been 
produced ‘ by a lefs quantity of the contagion acting asa 
cordial upon the fyftem;” and which that admirable writer 
records among the premonitory figns of yellow fever (Account 
of Yellow Fever, p. 36). This amounted, in fome, to pre- 
ternatural excitement and morbid ftrength. In fome, death 
feemed to infinuate itfelf into the fyftem with all the gentle- 
nefs of natural fleep, and fome expired with {miles on their 
countenances (ibid. p. 75).—Others have obferved extraordi- 
nary exhiliration from the effe€ts of peftilential poifon. 

It is matter of importance to find this powerful {pecies of 
air, which fo readily difturbs the functions and deftroys the 
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lives of animals, like feveral other noxious gafes of the fame 
family, is capable of attraction by alkalies. Mr. Davy has 
enlarged our knowledge of the action of thefe bodies, by prov- 
ing THAT NITROUS OXYD CAN BE COERCED BY POT-ASH 
AND SODA, AND, HE IS INCLINED TO THINK, BY AM- 
MONIAC AND LIME (p. 262 & feq.). He propofes to call 
fuch a combination ‘‘ nitroxis” of pot-afh, foda, &c. 

The managers of the Pneumatic Inftiiution are of opinion, 
that the exciiement produced by nitrous oxyd is not followed 
by collapfe or indirect debility ; ; that its high ftimulation has 
no weakne{fs confequent upon it. This, we muft own, is 
paffing ftrange, when, on the face of their own narrative, 
it appears to be fo violent a flimulus, and fingularly to 
diforder the animal machine. Experiments are making on 
its medicinal powers. Confiderabie advantages are faid to 
have been already derived, and much more benefit is antici- 
pated. ‘Their American brethren heartily with the enterprif- 
ing and indefatigable gentlemen fuccefs in their labours. Such 
zealous and amicable co- operation between the votaries of 
{cience on both fides of the Atlantic promifes abundance of 
good, 





POT-ASH FORMED DURING THE INCINERATION OF 
WOOD, FROM ITS ELEMENTS. 

If the fixed vegetable alkali is an elementary material, it 
might be expected to fhow itfelf after the decompofition of 
plants by putrefadtion as well as by incineration. Yet the 
American foreits, where immenfe quantities of timber are rot- 
ting down, afford no evidence of this. On the contrary, the 
trunks of the largeft trees, as they undergo gradual decay upon 
the ground, give no fign of pot- -ath. Fre quently, in the pro- 
grefs of decompofition, the annual circles are fo detached trom 
each other as to be eafily peeled off, and the cohefion of the 
wood fo much leffened, that the blade of a knife or of a {word 
can be thruft in toward the medullary part their whole length. 
Now, there is no faline efforefcence on this rotten timber in 
dry weather: nor is there any alkaline tafte; nor any pot-ath 
to be obtained by macerating it in water: nor are vegetable 
blues or purples in the leaft rendered green by dipping in ~w 
water. Indeed, the manufacturers of the article, which i 
one of the great fubje&ts of export from New-York, bce’, 
that in clearing the wildernefs, the trees, in order to afford 
pot-afh, mufi be burned ; if they are fuffered to rot, no alkali 
can be procured. On the contrary, the rotten wood contains 
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an acid.— Did pot-ath pre-exift in the wood, why fhould it 
not be evolved by putrefaction? Thefe confiderations, and 
the analogy of ammoniac, lead to a perfuafion, that this al- 
kali and foda are Cbmpounds. Whether, as fome have afferted, 

carbon and azote are the ingredients, or whether there are 
other conftituent parts, are points not as yet fettled.—From 
their compound nature, a confideration refults worthy the at- 
tention of experimental chemifts, in refpeét to their union 
with acids, and the conftitution of neutral falts. The acid of 
putretaction furnifhes an example. This pernicious offspring 
of corruption very readily affociates with moft natural bodies, 
except filicious earth, or is decompofed by them; becoming, 
oftentimes, a complicated and ftrange produétion. Mott of 
thefe endlefs modifications of the feptic acid combine, more 
or lefs forcibly, with pot-afh. And it is well known, the 
acid procured by diftilling and decompounding falt-petre pof- 
feffes a number of qualities which it is not known to poffefs 
before its connection with pot-ath in the form of nitre. ‘There 
is reafon to believe, therefore, that this alkali itfelf undergoes 
fome decompofition, and proportionally modifies or affects the 
feptic acid, fo as, on its difengagement, to exhibit itfelf in that 
modified and difguifed appearance called the nitrous. Both 
manufacturers and confumers of pot-afh know how exceedingly 
it varies in quality. And our infpectors themfelves, in New- 
York, acknowledge and lament the want of a juft ftandard 
to determine its ftrength. They frequently find a difference 
in alkalefcency, pungency and external appearance, which 
they know not how to explain; but the beft explanation of 
which is, that the different famples or parcels vary in the pro- 
portions and combinations of their conftituent elements. 





ANTISEPTIC POWER OF CALCAREOUS EARTH. 

Naturalifts have often remarked, that the bones of animals 
were preferved, 3 in a tolerably entire condition, in the calca- 
reous rock of Gibraltar. America furnifhes two faéts that 
are no lefs remarkable. The bones of the Megalonyx, or 
Great Claw, defcribed by Mr. Jefferfon, were found in one 
of the /:me-fone caverns in ‘Tenneflee, covered with the fep- 
tite of lime, the acid of which was probably derived from its 
body, in part, as it putrefied, and other calcareous matter. 
And the other enormous bones of the Megatherium, of which 
Mr. S. Miller has given an account, exift, in great numbers, 
in Ulfter county, within one hundred miles of the city of 
New- York, bedded in marle, and found when that calcareous 
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material is dug out for the purpofe of manuring land. It is 
remarkable of thefe bones, that, after being removed from 
their calcareous graves, they foon begin to crumble by ex- 
pofure to the atmofphere. ‘The teeth parucularly, which are 
whole and found when taken out of the marle, foon turn 
black, crack, lofe their enamel, and crumble flowly to pieces. 
Without fuch a prefervative, it is prefumable thefe animal re- 
mains would have been decompo/fed ages ago. 





HYDROGEN AN INGREDIENT IN NITROUS OXYD. 


Nitrous oxyd can be obtained from nitrate of ammoniac, 
During its decompofition by moderate heat in a retort, that 
fale is almoft refolved into a liquid and an aeériform fluid. The 
gas is the nitrous oxyd, which is reported to confift of 37 
parts oxygen and 63 nitrogen in the 100. It is formed by a 
decompofition, as is thought, both of the nitric acid and of 
the ammoniac; part of the oxygen of the nitric acid joining 
with the hydrogen of the ammoniac to form water, and the 
nitrogen of the ammoniac uniting with the refidue of ‘the ni- 
tric acid to make nitrous oxyd (Refearches, p. 104). But 
this theory is evidently not correct: for Dr. Prieftley’s ex- 
periments fhow that phlogifton, or the bafe of inflammable air 
(Med. Rep. vol. iv. p. 103), is a conftituent part of phlogifti- 
cated or azotic air. This conclufion feems to be countenanced 
by the appearances, related by Mr. Davy, on burning a candle 
in nitrous oxyd. *¢ It burnt with a brilliant and crackling 
noife; and, before its extinction, the whole inner flame be- 
came furrounded with an exterior blue one.” ‘Vhis latter 
was evidently a portion of Aydrogen extracted from the nitrous 
oxyd, and undergoing a new combination. And to the pre- 
fence of this ingredient does the nitrous oxyd probably owe its 
maddening and intoxicating quality, as wine and alcohol do. 
It is even likely a portion ot the Aydrogen of the ammoniac 
unites with the nitrous oxyd. 





ABSTRACT OF DR.-CURRIE'S WORK ON WATER“AS A 
REMEDY. 


A neat and judicious abridgement of the publication of 
Dr. James Currie, of Liverpool, on the medicinal ufe of 
water of different temperatures, has been made by Mr. 
Benjamin Vaughan, of Hallowell, in the Province of Maine. 


A fenfible exhibition of the leading points of do€trine and 
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practical direction, in works like this, in a cheap and populat 
manner, is a very defirable objet in a country where the ori- 
ginal is rare and hard to be procured. 


EXPERIMENTS TENDING TO SHOW THAT AZOTEIS A 
COMPOUND OF HYDROGEN AND OXYGEN. 


A memoir on the compofition of azote has been publifhed 
in the French Annals of Chemiftry. The author is Dr. Gir- 
tanner. He is of opinion that azote is not an element, as 
has been generatly under{tood fince the publication of the table 
of the nomenclature, but a compound; and that it confifts of 
the fame ingredients that water does, varying only in their 
proportions; thus—water confifting of 85. 66 oxygen and 
14. 34 hydrogen, and azote 79 oxygen and 21 hydrogen. 

The proofs on which this idea is founded are ftated in the 
London Monthly Magazine, vol. ix. p. 585, as follows: 1. 
It was obferved by Mr. Van Hauch, that it a porcelain tube 
was heated red-hot, and fteam paffed through it, the aqueous 
vapour undergoes no alteration; but that if it be filled with 
tin filings previous to pafling the fleam through, the tin be- 
comes oxydated, and oxygen and azote pafs into the receiver. 
The fame effects take place if lead be made ufe of inftead of 
zinc. 2. Mr. Van Hauch filled a porcelain tube with black 
oxyd of inanganefe, and heated it ftrongly tll no more oxygen 
came over: he then pafled fleam through it, and obtained, 
at firft, pretty pure oxygen, and afterwards azotic gas. 3. 
Dr. Pearfon, in the decompotition of water by the ele&ric 
{park, always obtained azote, as well as oxygen and hydro- 
gen. 4. Dr. Pearfon, in recompofing water by the combuf- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen, by means of the eleétrie fpark, 
obtained water and azote. 5. In the combuttion of oxygen 
and hydrogen, when this laft is in excefs, nitric acid is ob- 
tained. 

Girtanner’s own experiments are fuppreffed, with a remark 
of the editor, that he is not much worthy of credit. We be- 
lieve the fubject to be exceedingly important in fcience, and 
are forry Girtanner’s experiments have not reached us. But 
we are happy to add, however light they may be deemed, the 
philofophical world will find fterling weight in the following 
ones of Dr. Prieitiey. 

. He is convinced, from many experiments, that azote is 
not a fimple fubitance, but a compound of the bafes of in- 
flammable and dephlogifticated airs, and capable even, in fome 
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cafes, of being generated from inflammable air alone (Doc- 
trine of Phlogifton eftablifhed, feé. 11). 

2. From many more experiments, he is convinced that the 
whole of any given quantity of water is converted, by fre- 
quent freezings, to phlogifticated air (Med. Rep. vol. iv. p. 
17 & feq.) 

3. Various other experiments made by him, and publifhed 
in 1793, tend to prove that water, when turned to vapour, is 
always in part converted into phlogifticated air; and, by con- 
tinuing the procefs, the whole is fufceptible of a fimilar 
change. 

4. When dephlogifticated and inflammable airs are confined 
in a fuitable veffel, and the eleCtrical fpark paffed through 
them, a highly phlogifticated nitrous acid is inftantly produced ; 
and the purer the airs are, the ftronger is the acid found to 
be. When phlogifticated air is prefent, it remains unchanged, 
unlefs there is a confiderable deficiency of inflammable air ; 
in which cafe it unites with the phlogifticated air, and forms 
the fame acid: whence it is inferred, inflammable and phlo- 
gifticated airs have a great fimilarity of confticution. If there 
is a redundancy of inflammable air no acid ‘is formed. 

5. Where water is formed by combining the two airs, a 
quantity of phlogifticated air is always produced as a matter of 
{urplufage in the experiment. 

6. In fome cafes, iron filings and fulphur, immerfed in mer- 
cury or-water, or placed in a vacuum, yield phlogifticated in- 
ftead of inflammable air. 

From fuch experiments, and a variety of others, it is fairly 
to be inferred, that there is a nearer refemblance of water to 
azotic air, and of this to Aydrogenous gas, and of both to ni- 
tric acid, than the adherents of the French doétrine are wil- 
ling to allow. Indeed, if azote is a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen, as both Dr. Prieftley and Girtanner feem to have 
rendered probable, a large part of the controverfy can be eafily 
fetiled, as all thefe fubftances are but different modifications of 
the fame elements. 

Dr. Prieftley has lang ago fhown by what procefs in the 
economy of nature, the oxygenous portion ot the atmofphere 
was reproduced and reftored; to wit, by the operation of light 
on growing vegetables. He has now prefented as notable a 
difcovery, which is the counterpart of the former, of the 
means by which its azotic part is renewed and kept in equi- 
librium, viz. by the converfion of water to phlogiflicated air, 
‘ol. IV. No. 2. M 
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when it is reduced, by any means, into a ftate of vapour. (See 
Med. Rep. vol. iv. p. 20). 

The philofophical men who had implicitly adopted the doc- 
trines of the French fchool, as originally promulgated, were 
fo numerous, fo pofitive, fo impetuous, and fo perfevering, 
as nearly to bear down, at their firft charge, every kind of 
oppofiton. Dr. Prieftley, almoft alone, or with a handful 
of adherents, has remained firm in his citadel, and refufed 
both to furrender and to capitulate. His conduét has been 
eminently heroic, and honourable to him. He is plentifully 
fupplied with the beft of intelie€tual ammunition and provifion. 
And as there is no probability that his adverfaries can fucceed, 
either by ftorm or blockade, the only refource they have left is, 
on conviction of the weaknefs of their force, or the injuftice 
ot their caufe, to raife the fiege, and march off to their proper 
provinces. 


DOUBTS CONCERNING THE PLAGUE IN EGYPT. 
The philofophers and phyficians who accompanied Bona- 
parte in his expedition to Egypt, in 1798 and 1799, have 
brought home very little information concerning that difeafe 
which the Europeans fpeak of with fo much terror, THE 
PLAGUE. Mr. CeresoLe, one of the phyficians of the 
army, relates that the word koudeh, in Arabic, which is trantf- 
lated plague, is a generical denomination applied to all ver 
violent and malignant difeafes ; and that he was unable to ob- 


tain fo much information relative to houbch as he could have 


withed. DeEsGENETTES too, the Phyfician-General, tefti- 
fies, that in that country they generally confound all pefti- 
lential fevers, which are exceedingly various, and form a genus 
of themfelves, with the plague properly fo called; which is a 
very circumfcribed fpecies, but leaves the queftion to be de- 
cided by future obfervations. ‘The truth is, there is no proof 
of the exiftence of fuch a fpecific difeaie as the peftis of the no- 
fologifts, and the p/ague ot the commercial nations of Europe. 
The accounts they give of it are imperfect in fome refpects, and 
fictitious in others. ‘The fevers of Alia and Africa, like thofe 
of America, take on an hundred different forms, arife from 
the like caufes, and die away under fimilar circumftances.— 
lf buboes, and hemorrhages, and mortifications, are criteria 
of the plague, then we certainly have plague in the United 
States. But we are warranted, by much experience and ob- 
fervation, in concluding that yellow fever is nor /pecifically 
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contagious, but is excited by naftinefs and corruption both 
within and without the body. ‘The fame we believe to be 
equally true of the Afiatic plague, which has been fo fearfull 
{welled and exaggerated in defcription. Read what the philo- 
fopher of Marottica has left on the fubject of local caufes of 
difeafe in Egypt, more than two centuries ago, and judge. 

Profper Alpinus (De Med: A’gvpuir. lib. 1. cap. 13) fays, 
an almoft infinite number of the Egyptians, impelled by po- 
verty and want, fed upon the worft kind of aliment, and drank 
muddy and putrid water, at Cairo. The Mahometans ufed 
wine very commonly, and got drunk as well as the Chriftians 
and Jews. The houfes of that city are very high, and are 
conftructed fo as to fhelve over the ftreets, and exclude fun- 
ihine and light (cap. 6). At Alexandria peftilential fevers 
happened almoft every autumn, and were more deftrutive to 
Strangers than to the natives (cap. 14). P. Alpinus takes 
up almoft a page in enumerating local caufes of this difeafe, 
fuch as the corrupt exhalations from Lake Mareotis in its 
neighbourhood; from low places and funken holes in the city 
ifelf; from the water of the Nile conduéted to the town, drawn 
off into ftagnant refervoirs, kept during the year for family ufe, 
fometimes growing poifonous before it was ew and 
ufed in this condition for cookery and drinking, . (p. §2). 
He mentions the canal of Cairo as an abominable nui- 
fance, as becoming charged with abundance of putrefying 
things, changing from green to black, and becoming horribly 
ftinking, and deftroying the lives of perfons living near it. 
He defcribes the diet of the poor (in a fociety where almoft all 
are poor) as confifting of ‘muddy and corrupted water, and 
half rotten beef, camel’s flefh, fifth and cheefe, eaten by them 
becaufe they are cheapeft, and becaufe they can buy no other, 
—After all this, Alpinus admits, though with a im re- 
luctance, that the peftilential contagion may be pens 
from putrefaction, in certain places, after the waters of the 
{wollen Nile have withdrawn. But he thinks, upon the 
whole, the contagion is commonly imported, either fiom 
Greece, Syria or Barbary, and that the contagion from Bar- 
bary is by tar the worft!! It rages trom September to June, 
and then ftops {fpontaneoufly, when the Etefian or coo} nor- 
therly winds begin to blow.—Leave out the contagion, and 
this account is philofophical and correct. 
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Obfervations in Natural Hiftory, made in the Summer and 


Autumn of the Year 1800, by S. L. M. 


. Account of the Motions of the Hedyfarum Gyrans, or 

 eoelng Plant, deferibed in Botanic Garden, Part If. 

Canto iv. 1. 335 & feq. 

In the note to this paflage, Dr. Darwin informs his readers 
«¢ that its leaves are continually in {pontaneous motion; fome 
rifing and others falling; ee others whirling circularly by 
twifting their tems. This fpontaneous movement of the leaves, 
when the air is quite ftill and very warm, feems to be necef- 
fary to the plant, as perpetual refpiration is to animal life.” 
From this defcription we were led to believe that @// the leaves 
of this remarkable’ plant were to be feen in a rifing, falling, 
or whirling motion.; and probably other readers of the para- 
graph are led to think fo too. Our curiofity was excited to 
fee this vegetable in a growing {ftate. Some feeds were pro- 
cured and fown. From thete {prang feveral thrifty plants. 
As they grew we looked for the movements of the leaves for 
fome time in vain; but, at length, we difcovered them. The 
fell fo far fhort of what we had been led, from the deferip- 


_ tion, to expect, that we were not a little difappointed. This 


hedyfarum produces two kinds of leaves, the one /arge and the 
other fmal/. The former are, when full- -grown, about 23 
inches long, and 3 wide, and are fupported by a foot-ftalk of 
one inch in length. Thefe conftitute the principal foliage of 
the plant, and we expected to fee them fanning themfelves, 
and panting for breath, during the heats of July, Auguft and 
September (1800). But in thefe no fuch changes of pofition 
could be ieen, nor any other alteration of place different from 
other plants. They, ‘indeed, clofed themfelves to the ftems at 
night, and in cool and ftormy weather, as happens to a mul- 
titude of other vegetable fpecies. Mere elevation and depref- 
fion, at fuch times, were all the motions we could difcern in 
the large leaves. The /atter kind of leaves grow out of the 
foot-ftalk about $ of an inch below the infertion of the large 
one. Thefe are not more than $ an inch long, and } of an 
inch broad. Generally, each foot-ftalk fupporis two of thefe 
{mall leaves. Not unfrequently, however, there is but one, 
and fometimes there are none. Both kinds are well delineated 
in Dr. Darwin’s plate, which is a very good reprefentation 
of the plant. Zhe /pontancous motions are performed by thefe 
leaftets, which move backwards, forwards, and Somewhat 
circularly, like the ears of horfes or fheep. And with this 
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limitation ought the celebrated gyrations of this fpecies of the 
numerous family of hedyfarum to be underftood. So much 
is the account exaggerated, that fome patience and nicety of 
obfervation are neceffary to difcern them. 


2. Account of the Sun-dew, or Drofera, defcribed in the 
fame Work, Part \\. Cantoi. 1. 239 & feq. 


«¢ The leaves of this marfh-plant,” writes this philofophical 
poet, ‘‘ are purple, and have a fringe very unlike other veget- 
able productions ; and, which is curious, at the point of every 
thread of this erect fringe itands a pellucid drop of mucilage, 
refembling a ducal coronet. ‘This mucus is a fecretion from 
certain glands ; and, like the vifcous material round the flower- 
ftalks of the filene (catch-fly), prevents {mall infects from in- 
felting the leaves.” The drofera rotundifolia growing in my 
fwamp is rooted in peat-mofs ({phagnum paluftre), and 1s very 
{mall. ‘Che leaves are green, and not only the margin, but the 
whole upper fide is thickly befet with hairs or briftles of a red 
colour. Upon the fummit of each of thefe, in the vigorous 
ftate of the plant, there is formed a globule as.clear as cryftal. 
Forty or fifty fuch pe//ucid balls, f{uppported by red pili, grow- 
ing out of a green leat, make an uncommon and beautiful ap- 
pearance. ‘Lhefe globules confift of a tenacious liquid, which 
entangles the legs of ants, flies, or other fmall inte€ts which 
attempt to travel acrofs the leaves. Whenever this happens, 
a leat which is_naturally concave on the upper fide, feems to 
form a more confiderable hollow than before ; the confequence 
of which is, that the briftles are made to converge in a degree 
proportioned to this concavity ; and the unfortunate little crea- 
ture is completely furrounded by an apparatus fomewhat re- 
fembling the palm of the hand, with the thumb and fingers 
half cloted, and there held and invifcated until it dies. My 
own obfervations correfpond with thofe which Dr. Darwin 
quotes trom Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Brouffonet. 


3. Hybrid Variety of the Almond-Nut. 


Among the trees in my peach-orchard grows a thrifty young 
almond (amygdalus Communis), which has borne fruit for 
two or three feafons. On tafting them this year, we were 
all fenfible of a 1efemblance between the flavour of the ker- 
nel of the almond and that of the peach (amygdalus perficus). 
And in fome, foon after gathering, their peculiar bitternefs 
refembled fo nearly that of the peach-kernel, that the former | 
might, by an unadvifed perfon, almoft have been miftaken 
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for the latter. It was remarkable, too, that the nuts (drupa) 
were very hard and folid, like the peach-ftone, and required 
fmart ftrokes of the hammer to crack. them.—Hybrid plants 
have long been known to botanifts and cultivators, and their 
numbers {eem to be increating.-—! was led to believe, accord- 
ing to the received doGtrine of fexes in plants, that the fruzé 
and ker nel of the almond had, in this inttance, undergone a 
change by growing in the midft of many tees of a different 
fpecies. And if the pollen or fecundating powder of the peach 
has really wrought fuch an effect upon the almond, is not 
this a new mongrel, and an additional fact in favour of the 
fexual fyitem? 


4. Domeftication of the Wild-Goofe ( Anas Canadenjis). 


Attempts have frequently been made on Long-Ifland to ren- 
der the wild-goofe which winters in the bays adjoining the 
Atlantic Ocean, a tame and domefticated bird. Individuals 
of this {pecies have accordingly been catched alive by the gun- 
ners after having been wing-broken by a fhot, and carried 
home free from any other injury. When thus difabled from 
flying, they become gentle, and will mate with common geefe. 
They even breed together; but the offspring is a mule, in- 
capable of further propagation. Mr. Daniel Coles, of Oyfier- 
bay, has gone a ftep beyond others in this butinefs. He has 
a wild-goofe and gander in a domefticated ftate, whom he keeps 
from: flying away by taking off the extreme bones of the wings 
at the joint. The goofe has laid eggs and hatched a brood of 
goflings. For fear of lofing the young ones, their wings have 
been treated in the fame manner; and the whole family now 
compofes (September, 1800) a beautiful flock of wild-geefe, 
in a domeftticated flate. They are as gentle as common geefe, 
and live upon the food obtained about a houfe and on a farm 

uite as well. Mr. Coles even found that the goflings, on the 
day of being hatched, ate Indian meal as readily as chickens. 
They are more active and handfome than the tame-goofe; and 
their long necks are arched more like thofe of fwans. If this 
experiment fhould be continued for feveral generations, it is 
highly probable the temper and habits of the breed may be 
changed, fo, that the defcendants of thefe wild-geefe may lofe 
their inclination to fly from country to country, and attach 
themfelves, like turkeys, ducks, and other birds whofe pro- 
genitors were once wild, to the fociety and protection of man, 
Should Mr. C. meet with no difafters, it is not improbable that 
the wild-goofe will be eventually added to our flock of poultry. 
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t. Squid, Ink-Fifh, or Cuttle-Fift (Sepia). 

A beautiful {pecies of the cuttle-fith is fometimes found on the 
fea-coaft of New-York. Itis about eight inches long. The 
tentacula, or feelers of this animal, are furnifhed with many 
mouths without throats, which are armed with a circular row 
of teeth to feize their prey. Thefe convey the food to the reak 
or principal mouth, which is armed with, a. beak, refembling 
the roftrum of.a parrot. The creature 1s furnifhed with 2 
bag of black liquor for its defence againtt its enemies. When 
purfued by them, it ejects this fluid into the water through a 
particular orifice in the anterior part of its body. The water 
is darkened and rendered of an inky colour thereby, fo that 
its adverfary is enveloped in a cloud, whie the fepia fudden| 
darting backward with a {pring to the diftance of feveral feet, 
makes its efcape. It is very amufing to view them thus em- 
ploying the means of felf-defence. Some of the larger {pecies: 
of the fepia are faid to be the chief food of the {permaceti- 
whale (phyfeter macrocephalus), and the likeneffes or impref- 
{ions of their beaks are frequently feen in ambergreafe, which 
is faid, by the more intelligent of our Nantucket whalemen, 
to be but the indurated excrement of that animal in a confti-« 
pated ftate of the inteftinum rectum. 


6. The Ferboa or Dipus. 


I have feen this little animal, which has been defcribed by 
Col. Davis, of Quebec, in Tilloch’s Philofophical Magazine, 
No. 3, p. 285, and by Profeffor Barton, in the fourth volume 
of the American Philofophical TranfaCtions, p. 114, in the 
State of New-York. It is fometimes killed on Long-Ifland 
by the farmers when engaged in carting hay and corn-ftalks. 


9. Another Inflance of a Negro turning white. 


The change of colour which Harry Mofs has, within a 
few years, undergone, from black to white, has been publithed 
fo often that few curious perfons are ignorant of it. In the 
town of North-Hempftead, fomething of the fame kind is 
now to be feen. A young negro, named Maurice, aged 25 
years, began, about feven years ago, to lofe his native co- 
Jour. A white fpot appeared on the right fide of his belly, 
which is now about as large as the palms of two hands. 
Another white fpot has appeared on his breaft, and feveral 
more on his arms and other parts ; and the fable cloud is plainly 
difappearing on his fhoulder. The fkin of thefe fair {pots is 
not iurpafied by the European complexion. His general 
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health is and has been good; and he has fuffered no fealdirig 
ulceration, fcabbinefs, or other local difeafe. The change is 
not the dead white of the 4/binos, but is a good wholefeme 
carnation hue. Such an alteration of colour as this, militates 
powerfully againft the opinion adopted by fome modern phi- 
lofophers, that the negroes are a different /pecies of the human 
race from the whites, and tends ftrongly to corroborate the 
probability of the derivation of all the varieties of mankind 
from a fingle pair. Faéts of this kind are of great value to 
the zoologitt. . How additionally fingular would it be, if in- 
{tances of the fpontaneous difappearance of this fable mark 
of diftinction between flaves and their matters were to become 
frequent! They would then be no lefs important to the mo- 
ralift and political economitt. 


8. Clay for manufadturing Tobacco-Pipes. 


A fmall attempt has been made at Mufqueto-Cove, in 
Queen’s county, to manufacture tobacco-pipes. An Englith- 
man, who poffeffes the machinery and {kill for moulding them, 
has been for fome time engaged in making trials on the differ- 
ent clays he can procure thereabout. On the economy or 
probable fuccefs of fuch an eftablifhment at this time in Ame- 
rica, we offer no opinion. We underitand that a former at- 
tempt failed. Be‘ that as it may, it is agreeable information 
that pipes, of a tolerable quality, have been formed of Ame- 
rican clay. The famples of the manufacture which we have 
feen, do not indicate want of talent in the artift; and, though 
rather deficient in whitenefs and cohelion, wilt anfwer for 
common ufe. It is to be hoped, clays of greater purity and 
toughne/s will foon be found, and thereby afford another 


proof of the re/ources of our country. 





CHRONOLOGY. 

The Rev. John C. Kunze, $8. T. D. is preparing for the 
prefs, a work on chronology. It is intended to treat of the 
chronological character of zs year which clofes the eighteenth 
century, In the following points of view :— What year actually 
clofes it, according to the received chronology? What year 
ought to clofe it by following juft computation? Whether 
the eighteenth centurial year ought to be a leap-year? What 
year the 18ooth J. Te probably is fince the creation? What 
year it may be in the ant-chrittian period f Of the aftrono- 
mical incidents of the year which clofes the eighteenth cen- 
tury.--A ferious and formal difcuffion of a fubjedt which eu- 
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gages fuch general attention, and on which there exifts great 
difference of opinion, will doubtlefs be highly welcome. We 


hope the learned author will gratify public curiofity as foon as 
he conveniently can. 


MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLE FOR CONSTRUCTING THE 
MOULD-BOARDS OF PLOUGHS. 

In the 4th vol. of the TranfaCtions of the American Philo-~ 
fophical Society is a paper of Thomas Jetterfon, the Prefi- 
dent, whofe object is to inveftigate, geometrically, that figure 
of the mould-board which will turn over the fward and pafs 
through the ground with the leaft poffible refiftance, or with 
the fimalleft lofs of exertion in the team. Unfortunately, i in 
binding up the fheets of the book, the plate of diagrams, ex- 
planatory of the defcription, has been left out, fo that the piece 
is not exhibited as the author intended. But he has forwarded 
to the Pretident of the Agricultural Society a fet of the figures 
referred to in the defer iption, together with an elegant 
wooden model, illuftrative of the manner of applying the prin- 
ciple to practice. ‘That patriotic affociation in New-York 
will thus have an opportunity of becoming fully acquainted 
with this noble inveftigation of the philofopher of Monticello. . 


CASTOR-OIL MADE IN NEW-YORK. 

The plant whofe feeds afford caftor-oil has long been cul~ 
tivated in our gardens, under the name of 4ead-ach-bean, or 
bug-bean (ricinus palma chrifti). Little or no ufe had genes 
rally been made of it, other than to bind the leaves on the 
head for relieving pains of that part. Some perfons raifed it 
under a perfyafion it would keep moles out of gardens, and 
others merely for curiofity. Latterly, however, John G. 
Gebhard, of Claverack, has prepared the oil from the feeds 
by expreflion; and the product appears quite as good as the 
beft imported from the Weft-Indies, with this circumftance in 
us favour, that it is co/d-drawn and always frefher. This 
is another evidence of the refources of the United States, and 
the citizen who has undertaken the manufaQture merits the en- 
couragement of his €ountrymen, whether druggifts, houfe- 
keepers, or phyficians. 


GRAND SPECIMEN OF MEXICAN GOLD. 

A mafs of native gold from one of the Mexican mines, 
which, on account of its rare fize and beauty, was intended, 
by ~ Viceroy of anny as a prefent to the King of Spain, 
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4s now poffeffed by Capt. O’Brien, in the city of New-York. 


‘The metal, whidls is mdheaiihe, and not mineralized, is con- 
nected with quartz. The whole lump weighs 46 ounces 
troy. No part of it is cryftallized. ‘The colour of the gold 
is a fine yellow, with a tincture, in one part, of whitifh, and 
én another of greenith. ‘The quartz is-white, with a dufky 
complexion. The mafs feems to be a loofe nodule, never 
connected with a large rock. “The value of the gold it con- 
tains is eftimated at five hundred dollars. In the colleétion of 
a prince, who can afford {uch fpecimens, this piece is inva- 
duable. 





MINERALOGICAL SPECIMENS FROM GIBRALTAR AND 
ICELAND. 

The Mineralogical Society of New-York has received from 
Dr. Thomas Wilfon two fine {pecimens; one of the ca/care- 
eus rock of Gibraltar, inclofing animal bones; and the other 
a /filicious ftalaétite trom the boiling-hot fountain of Guyfar, 
at the foot of Mount Hecla. Our readers are referred, for 
particular accounts of thefe remarkable natural produCtions, 
to Major Imrie’s defcription of the former, and Profeffor 
Black’s analyfis of the waters of the latter, publifhed in the 
TranfaCtions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 





MEDICAL SOCIETY OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 

On Monday, the 16th of April, 1800, a convention of the 
Faculty was held in the city of Raleigh, affociated under a 
conttitution and form of government by the name of the 
** North-Carolina Medical Society; and the following gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for the enfuing year: 


Richard Fenner, Pre/dent. 

Nathaniel Loomis, , Lae 
John Claiborne, i V teend refidents, 
Sterling Wheaton, 


James Webb, " 
James John Pafteur, and Cenfars. 


Jafon Hand, 
Calvin Jones, Corre/ponding Secretary. 
William B. Hill, Recording Secretary. 
Cargill Maffenburg, Trea/urer. 
The Sdhcwieg gentlemen were appointed to deliver differta- 
tions on fome medical fubje&t at the next meeting of the So- 


ciety, viz. J. J. Pafteur, J. Webb, S. Wheaton, and N. 
Loomis. 
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An Effay on the Symptoms, Nature and Cure of the Dy- 
fentery, was made a prize fubjet for any medical gentlemair 
practifing in this State, at the next annual meeting, which will 
be held on the firft day of December next. The prize dif- 
fertation muft have annexed to it fome cypher or emblem to 
identify the author, enclofed and fealed, which will be burnt 
if it fhould not be accounted worthy of the prize. The fealed 
enclofure to be broken open in the prefence of the Society. 

From the early patronage of the Legiflature towards this 
firft fcientific Society of the State (having, at their prefent fef- 
fion paffed an aét for incorporating it), and from the zeal and 
enterprife of the gentlemen who compofe it, we truft it will 


prove a Society of the firft refpeCtability and ufefulnefs. 


SODA FORMED FROM ITS ELEMENTS BY INCINERATION:z 

Kelp or impure foda has, fince the year 1746, been manu+ 
factured in the weftern iflands of Scotland. The plants which 
afford it are the different forts of fea-weeds which attach then~ 
felves to rocks. ‘The principal {pecies of thefe are, the fucus 
veficulofus, nodofus, ferratus and digitalis, Lin. But in 
order to afford kelp, thefe marine vegetables muft, in their 
found ftate, be completely burned. Profeffor Walker, in his 
effay on kelp, publifhed in the firft volume of the Tranfac- 
tions of the Highland Society (Edinb. 1799), mentions, that 
when the /ca-weeds become putrid their produce of Lixivial 
falt is {mall; and Mr. Beaton afirms, when they are not 
completely burned, what is left in that ftate yields no ley (ibid, 
p- 36). Mr. Jamefon, too, confiders thefe plants, when da- 
maged by fermentation, as yielding kelp of a very inferior 
quality (p. 45). It has been believed, that the foda obtained 
from thefe plants by burning, proceeds from the decompofition 
of the fea-falt, or muriate of foda, they contained before coms 
buftion. This, however, muft be a miftake; for though the 
fuci contain fea-falt, it is in too trifling a quantity to account 
for the foda actually produced. ‘This, therefore, muft be 
formed from elementary combination taking place in the fire, 
But what is this combination? Perhaps the following faéts 
will lead toward an anfwer of the queftion. It is reported 
that carbon, if burned in oxygenous air, will be changed 
thereby to carbonic acid gas. It is faid, too, that if carbon 
is burned in atmo/pheric air, that not only fixed air but pot- 
afi is tormed. Now, atmofpheric air differs trom oxygenous 
air by poffeffing or containing a portion of azotic or phlogi/- 
ticated air. From this, then, combining with /omething edfe, 
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is the pot-afh formed. . And the detection of this /omething 
is the prefent objeét of refearch. In the formation of ammo- 
niac by diftillation, Profeffor Woodhoufe has fhown (letter 
to Mitchill, Med. Rep. vol. iii. p. 210) how largely the azotic 
part of the atmofphere contributes to the formation of that 
alkali. The evidence feems quite as {trong in favour of the 
fixation of azote in foda and pot-afh. T he day is probably 
not far diftant, when we {hall be informed with which of the 
known elements, as carbon, lime, &c. it combines; or whe- 
ther a new, and, as yet, an unknown element, is concerned 
in the procefs. 





VACCINE DISEASE. 

Matter of the vaccine difeafe, received in this city from Bof- 
ton, 1s now under trial. Many perfons are already inoculated: 
the progrefs of infection is favourable, and there 1s every rea- 
fon to expeét, that in a fhort time this mild and manageable 
difeafe will be univerfally fubftituted for the fmall-pox. 





PESTILENCE. 

We have thus far deferred our account of the malignant 
epidemic which lately prevailed in feveral parts of the United 
States, in the hope of obtaining many important documents, 
already prepared, but not yet come to hand. Some ot thefe 
difclofe faéts of the utmoft confequence, and fuch as greatly 
confirm our opinions concerning the origin and nature of the 
American peftilence. But the periodical limits of this work 
compel the poftponement of them to another occafion. 

The courfe of the weather, during the {ummer and autumn, 
in this part of the United States, was generally favourable. 
A great part of the month of July was, indeed, extremelv hor; 


but this heat was feldom accompanied by humidity, the chief 


means. of rendering it pernicious. In Auguft the change was 
equally unexpected and falutary. ‘The heat of that month 
was moderate, both in degree and duration; cool days very 
frequently intervened; and the rains, unlike thofe of preceding 
years, were almoft invariably followed by coolnefs of the ait 
tor many days. September partook of the fame charaéter, 
neither warm nor moult to an exceffive degree, but generally 
feafonable and pleafant. 

Baltimore and Norfolk have fuffered greatly beyond any 
other places in the United States, by the ravages of this ma- 
lignant diteafe, in the late epidemic feafon. Broval ence (Rhode- 
Ifland) and New-York have likewife experienced a flight de- 
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gree of it; but, in moft of our other cities, from the fingular 
felicities of the feafon, only a few rare and trantient inftances 
of the difeafe were obferved. 

From Baltimore we expect to receive fome interefting com- 
munications concerning the origin and nature of the late epi- 
demic. The Board of Health of that city, on the 22d of 
Auguft laft, publithed the following account of the difeafe: 

‘© We have no hetitation in declaring it to be entirely owing 
to our own local fources of filth, vegetable and animal putre- 
faction, and marfh effluvia, within and around that part of 
the city (Fell’s Point), particularly the foul fhore of the cove, 
and not to any imported or human contagion. This being 
alfo the unanimous opinion of the Faculty in that part of the 
city, ftrongly points out, that the means of prevention in fu- 
ture, under favour of Divine Providence, are now in our 
hands, and that a rigorous and energetic execution of the nui- 
fance and health ordinances muft, and, we have no doubt, will 
take place.”’ 

We learn that the whole number of deaths which have taken 
place from the epidemic in that city, from Auguft 1ft to O¢to- 
ber 31ft, of adults, amounts to 978—of children, to 219: 
total 1197. : 

Of the epidemic, as it appeared at Norfolk, the following 
account has been obligingly tran{mitted to us by Drs. ‘Taylor 
and Hansford, in a letter of 20th Odtober laft. 

** The difeafe which we have experienced this year is that 
which it fecme agreed to call the yellow fever ; but is, never- 
thelefs, the {ame we have known for a feries of years, altered, 
at ditferent periods, in its afpect, by a combination of unknown, 
or, at leaft, undetined caufes, but ftill preferving the leading 
features of the autumnal bilious fever. Nor with men of ob- 
fervation and experience, who difregard bold and innovating 
theories, can the varieties of appearances excite furprife, or 
lead to confution.—Do the meailes, the fmall-pox, the per- 
tuflis, the cholera infantum, or any epidemics, fhow themfelves 
in different years in the fame form? Are they not fomeumes 
mild, fometimes malignant, often combined with other difeafes, 
and depending, in a great meafure, as to their tendency, upon 
cauies not to be wastgiaede The due confideration of thofe 
analogous truths would have, perhaps, prevented the {chifm in 
the treatment of the yellow fever, which has diftracted the 
public mind, and difgraced the fcience of medicine. No intel- 
ligent perfons amongft us believe the difeafe to be imported; 
nor was there any quarantine ordered ths year, although ic 
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was known the fever exifted in Baltimore before it appeared 
here—called by them an inflammatory bilious fever. This 
difeafe, in its malignant form, always originates on the river, 
or on low new made grounds, and in houfes built on the docks ; 
and, in all cafes, begins with ftrangers and new fettlers, at- 
fecting every one in proportion to his ume of refidence, and 
leaving the old inhabitants (viz. thofe who have been twelve 
monihs conftantly in the town, or abfent a little while only) 
not wholly exempt, yet proof againft its deftroying power. 
The natives of Virginia, and to the fouth (though new- 
comers), for the moft part, efcape with life. Thofe from 
higher latitudes oftener fall victims; and, with European 
itrangers, the fever is generally uncontroulable, depending 
more upon conftitution, for recovery, than the aid of medi- 
cine.— We muft, with caution, hazard an opinion refpecting 
its contagious tendency. So tearlefs are the inhabitants, that 
the difeafe is, very foon after its appearance, by the removal 
of the fick, conveyed to every part of the town, yet {till is 
confined to the fame defcription of perfons, unlefs a partial 
fort of difeafe, which fometimes affe&ts the attendants, &c. 
can be called contagion. We have been told, that in the 
towns of the northern and eaftern States, no perfons of any 
defcription efcape when equally expofed.* If this be fo, it is 
the only difference we perceive in the difeafe, as it has been 
defcribed in various parts of the world.” 

We are authorized to expect an account of the difeafe at 
Providence, in a {hort time, from Dr. Levi Wheaton. 

A few cafes of malignant fever occurred at Philadelphia in 
the courfe of the fummer and autumn. They were admitted by 
all to be genuine inftances of yellow fever. The principal part 
ot them took place in the neighbourhood of a moft offentive 
fpot, where a great common Rint called the dock, empties 
iffelf into the Delaware. After fruitlefs attempts to trace the 
infection from Balumore, they were afferted, by the advocates 
of imported contagion, to be the offspring of fome undifcovered 
importation, or of the awakened fomites of the laft year’s epi- 
demic! ! 

At Wilmington (State of Delaware), among the more com- 
mon forms of intermittent and remittent fevers, there occurred 
feveral very malignant cafes, which wanted nothing of the 
charaéter of the yellow fever (in the opinion ot fuch as doubted) 
but general prevalence as an epidemic. 


* It is obvious that thefe refpectable phyficians have been mifinformed 
en this point; for the reverfe has been remarkably verified. 
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Some few inftances of malignant difeafe, under the form 
of yellow fever, were alfo obferved in the town of Bofton. 
They were univerfally afcribed, by the phyficians of that 
pier to the influence of domeftic miafimata. 

In New-York, the late epidemic feafon, compared with the 
malignancy-and mortality of preceding years, muft be confi- 
dered as mild and favourable. In thofe parts of the town which 
are chiefly low, damp and filthy, and which have heretofore 
been diftinguithed for an unhealthy character, the ufual dif- 
cafes of the fummer and autumn prevailed to a very great de- 
pree. Difperfed among thefe, and confined within the fame 
local boundaries, there appeared, here and there, cafes of a more 
malignant grade, terminating fatally after an illnefs of only a few 
days, and exhibiting the fymptoms of yellow fkin, black vomit- 
ing and ftools, hemorrhages, convulfions, &c. In many of the 
cafes of mild remittent fever, which terminated in three or five 
days, and in the moft favourable manner, the tendency to malig- 
nity was indicated by the fuddennefs and violence of the attack, 
by hzemorrhages more frequent than ufual, by the copious dif- 
charge of bl ack ftools, by a fudden fubfidence of the force 
and activity of the arterial fyftem after violent excitement of 
a few hours, and a reduction of arterial pulfations, in many 
inftances, to forty beats in a minute, and by uncommon de- 
bility, greatly difproportioned, both in degree and duration, 
to the preceding appearances of the difeale. 

From a journal regularly kept, it appears that upwards of 
fifty perfons died of the yellow fever, in this city, in the courfe 
of the late feafon. Befides thefe, we find many more fatal 
cafes, reported under the title of bilious and malignant fevers, 
which no difcerning perfon can hefitate to add to the former 
catalogue. Under this mode of computation, then, it will 
appear, that from feventy-five to eighty perfons, whofe cafes 
were carefully obferved and recorded, exclufive of all fuch as 
efcaped notice, muft have perifhed of the malignant difeafe 
called yellow fever. 

Thefe malignant cafes, though nearly all occurring in the 
low and filthy parts of the town, were remarkably detached 
from one another. Ofthe whole number above-mentioned, 
only two examples (fo far as we know, and the reports have 
been c: arefuliy examined for this purpofe) are to be found of 
more than a ‘fingle cafe exifting in the fame family. And, 
admitting that the cafes which every body agrees to deno- 
minate yellow fever did not much exceed fitty, it will appear, 
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on infpection of the reports, that this number of cafes was 
diftributed throu; chat leat tw enty-five ftreets. 

It has been contended, by a few perfons, that the origin 
of thefe malignant cafes may be found in the awakening of 
the refidual fomites of laft year’s epidemic. If this had been 
the cafe, we fhould expect to find the difeafe re-appearing in 
the fame houfes and families where it had raged laft year. 
Bui, on a comparifon of the reports of the prefent year with 
thofe of the laft, as far as they go, only a fingle inftance of 
fuch re-appearance in the fame houfe is found, and this is at- 
tended with circumftances which prohibit every fufpicion of. 
dormant contagion. 

No attempt, with which we are acquainted, has been made 
to point out any channel by which this difeafe mht have been 
imported from abroad. On the contrary, we are perfuaded 
that the quarantine law has been interp reted and executed 
with an unprecedented degree of vigilance, punctuality and 
rigour. 

No propagation of the difeafe by contagion is pretended to 
have occurred beyond the limits of that portion of the at- 
mofphere of the town allowed by every body to have 
been contaminated by the exhalations of putrefaétion; and 
within fuch limits, it is well known, that an adequate caufe 
is conftantly in operation, independently of contagion. In 
the worft cafes, the fick were furrounded, as ufual, by rela- 
tives, friends, phyficians, nurfes, &c. After death, the bo- 
dies of the deceafed were unrefervedly handled, laid out, placed 
in coffins, and conveyea to graves ; ‘the bed and body clothes 
were Salineendl to wafhlerwomen, &c. And yet all thefe va- 
rious defcriptions of perfons efcaped without injury, except 
where they happened, in the difcharge of fuch offices, to be 
immerfed in the air of thofe parts of the town originally con- 
taminated by the exhalations of putrefaction. 

The inferences from thefe facts, in refpect to the origin, 
nature and relations of our few late cafes of yellow fever, 
are fo manifeft, that it may, perhaps, fcarcely be deemed ne- 
ceflary formally to deduce them. As it is impoflible to trace 
a line of demarcation, the whole affemblage of epidemic dif- 

eafes of the fummer and autumn of the prefent year, whe- 
ther mild or malignant, muft be referred to the fame caufe. 
If it be contended that this caufe is of foreign growth, the 
confequence will go further than the importers of contagion 
are willing themfelves to believe; for it muft then follow that 
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we import from abroad our mild as well as peftilential, our 
common as well as extraordinary difeafes. The irregular 
afcent of our former epidemics in this city up to the malig- 
nancy of that of 1798, and the gradual declenfion fince, al 
together militate againft the doctrine of imported contagion, 
and can only be accounted for from fuch varieties of feafons 
as are partly cognizable by the ienfes, and parily occult and 
unknown. 

Upon the whole, it appears that every fucceeding year fur- 
nifhes an additional mafs of evidence of the origin of this 
malignant difeafe from domeftic fources. It was our defign 
here to exhibit a more ample view of this fubje&t ; but the non- 
arrival of fome communications of the greateft importance, 
for the prefent, neceffarily fufpends the plan.—lIn the next 
number will be publifhed an account of a moft formidable 
difeafe at Narbonne, in France, originating from a local 
caufe; and alfo fome notices of a peftilential diftemper in 
the interior of this State, produced by the effluvia of a foetid 


pond, 
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LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 

We announce, with great pleature, a new periodical work, 
entitled, “* The London Medical Review and Magazine,” 
conducted by a fociety of xe begun and furgeons in that me-~ 
tropolis. One of the friends and patrons of this work has 
lately prefented us with the three firft volumes, containing a 
variety of interefting matter, with the obliging offer of an 
exchange for the Medical Repofitory ; an offer which we cor- 
dially embrace, not only from the refpect we bear to that pub- 
lication, but from our wifh to ftrengthen the ties which con- 
nect the {cientific inftitutions of the old and new world. 

Our limits only allow us, at prefent, to fele& (from p. 424 
of the third volume of that work) the following paper : 


THE EFFICACY OF COLD IN MADNESS. 


Dr. G. G. Brown, of Bath, has communicated the follow- 
ing account of the good effects of cold in apoplexia mentalis, 
or delirium fine febre. 

Within the period of thefe laft ten vears, I have met with 
five cafes in the courfe of practice. The two firft cafes 
were abandoned by two very eminent phyficians, who have 
already done ample honour to their profeflion, and for whom 
I entertain the higheft regard. “I'wo more cafes were attended 
by me alone ; and two moft refpeCtable phyficians were wit- 
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nefs to the fubfequent mode of treatment in the fifth cafe, 
After a failure of the mo{t approved medicines and practice, 
the application of cold water to the head, affiduoufly perfe- 
vered in for many days, performed the cure. I well know 


that this is an old fpecies of pradtice, and alfo that it has 


often proved unfuccefsful: this, however, | attribute, in a 
great meafure, to the manner of ufing it, and likewile to the 
want of perfeverance in it. ‘The method | purfued, in the firft 
four cafes, was, by winding an handkerchief round the head, 
and keeping it continually wet by a fponge dipped in cold wa- 
ter, until it produced a fhivering fit: it was then defitted from, 
for about an hour, more or lefs, and re-applied as before. 
After the firft twenty-four hours, there was no inconvenience 
felt in having it always kept round the head. Between thirty 
and fitty hours from the commencement of the application, 
fobbing and fighing came on, which have hitherto proved 
the criterion of the incipient return of rational ideas. This 
being effeted, the vitriolic acid, alone er combined with 
the cinchona, in conjunction with the cold application, have 
uniformly perfected the cure. In the firft and fifth cafe, the 
application was not confined to the head, but extended along 
the courfe of the carotid and fubclavian arteries. From feven 
to fifteen days, where the delirium had been of confiderable 
ftanding, have been the extent of this mode of practice; al- 
though [ fhould not have hetitated continuing it a much 
longer time, had it been found neceflary. Perhaps I fhall 
be induced, at fome future period, to deliver my fentiments 
more fully on this fubjeét, but could no longer withhold from 
the public a remedy | have found fo efficacious in fo dreadful 
amalady. I have alfo reafon to believe that it will be found 
equally fuccefstul in fome other difeafes, not only in the head, 
but the trunk of the body. 
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ARTICLE IL 


AccounT of LARGE Bones dug up in ORANGE and 
Uxster Counties (State of New- York): Ina Letter 
romSYLVANUS MILLER, F/z. to Dr. MITCHILL; dated 
New-York, Sept. 20, 1800. 
SIR, 
RETURNED, on the roth inft. from a tour to the coun- 
ties of Orange and Ulfter. On my arrival at Newburgh, 
1 was informed, that about twelve miles to the weftward of 
that place had lately been difcovered the fkelcton of an animal 
of uncommon magnitude, and decidedly larger than that of 
any of which we have at this time any knowledge. . The in- 
formation, to me, was not fo extfaordinary as to Y fome others, 
as I had feen fpecimens of parts of like fkeletons, about nine 
years fince, when at giammar-fchool, in the town of Mont- 
gomery, near which place there was a part of the bones dug 
up: but as there were now profpe@ts of procuring the whole 
of the fkeleton, and as more bones had afready been procured 
than I had ever as yet feen, my curiofity could only be fatif- 
fied by viewing them myfelf, and feeing if there was an 
difference, in magnitude or form, from thofe formerly shdaitialh, 
and to obferve what tage have been the nature, fize and qua- 
lities of the huge beaft when alive. Thefe objects could now 
be better afcertained, as the whole of the fkeleton would 
probably be obtained, Unfortunately, however, this could 
not be effected time enough for me to fee the fkeleton entire. 
There remains, however, no doubt, but that the refidue of 
the bones are there, and nothing but want of exertions, or 


Db 


means to defray expente, will hinder the whole of them from 
being procured. 

The places wherethefe fkeletons have been difcovered are 
geherally called marl-pits, and are low, funken places, very 
wet and miry. The hole which had been made to procure 
this fkeleton lately difcovered, was fo nearly filled with water, 
that the nature of the earth, and the colour, could not be 
afcertained, otherwife than by the earth on the banks or bor- 
ders of the hole. The draining of thefe places has been only 
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attempted, for the benefit of the farmer, about nine or ten 
years, before which time they were either unknown as afford- 
ing good manure, or not in ufe in the neighbouring country. 
The bones here difcovered lay buried about ten feet under this 
marle and earth, which generally confifts of five different /rata 
—the firft is the common earth found in low meadows; the 
fecond a very black and rich earth, and is deemed good for 
manure; the third a fmall ftratum of blue clay; the fourth 
a ftratum of white marl; and the fifth a ftratum of grey or 
black marl; at or near the bottom of which thele bones are 
difcovered, and fome of them funk into the earth forme inches 
below the marl. It may be proper to remark here, that 
thefe marl-pits (as they are generally called by the farmers) 
are very numerous, and fome of them large and extenfive where 
thefe fkeletons have been found, and that a very fmall pro- 
portion of them have been ditched or drained off, fo that the 
farmers might be able to procure the manure, to the better 
cultivation of wheat, corn, &c. 

The bones which were lately difcovered appear of the fame 
{fpecies, though I think larger, with thofe found fome time fince 
in the fame vicinity, and afford a fpeCtacle truly aftonifhing ; 
they appear litle decayed by the lapfe of time, and their pro- 
per places, and names of the feveral parts of the fkeleton, could, 
I prefume, eafily be difcovered by a perfon poffefling your 
knowledge in anatomical fcience.x—They are, however, not 
as i entirely procured, though great exertions have been 
made, and are {till making, to effe& fo defirable an objet—the 
difficulty is made much greater by the influx of the water, con- 
tinually rufhing in from the bottom and fides to the hollow al- 
ready made—there are among the bones found, feveral of the 
legs, fome of the back bones, feveral ribs, and the upper part 
of the head,* &c.—one bone of the thigh meafures more than 
forty inches in circumference round the joint, and thirty-fix 
inches on the cylindrical part of the bone, and is nearly five 
feet long; the teeth are neatly feven inches long, and four 
broad—they are found white, and faft in the jaw, without ap- 
pearance of decay; the holes in the fkull where appear to have 
been the noftrils, meafure nearly eight inches in diameter ; the 
orifice occafioned by the decay of marrow is, in the back 
bones, three inches and an half diameter; there are feveral 
others of like magnitude, and fome bones of the foot which 
fhows evident marks that it once had claws. 

I muft not forget to mention to you, my dear Sir, that eight 


* The head is thought, by Dr. Graham, to have been as large as an or- 
@inary hogthead. 
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fimilar fkeletons have been difcovered within eight or ten miles 
of the neighbouring country, and to affure you, that fome of 
them were from fifteen to twenty feet below the furface of the 
earth, and thefe within a few years paft. I wiil leave the fub- 
je&t of this prodigy for your reflections, and requeft of you 
fome remarks, to fatisfy the public mind. 











ARTICLE II. 


Further Account of the Foffil Bones in Orange and Ulfter 
Counties: Ina Letter from Dr. JAMes G. GRAHAM, 
one of the Senators of the Middle Difirid, ta Dr. 
MitcuHiL_L; dated Shawangunk, Sept. 10, 1800. 


Dear SIR, 


HE refult of my inquiries and obfervations refpeéting the 
bones of the unknown animal found in this part of the 
country is as follows: Some time in 1782, feveral of them were 
difcovered in a meadow or fwamp about three miles fouth of 
Ward’s Bridge, in the town of Montgomery, now in the 
county of Orange, three or four feet below the furface, moft 
of them much decayed. The next difcovery of them was made 
about one mile ea(t of faid bridge. In this place three or four 
ribs were found, about eight feet below the furface, in a very 
found ftate. The fwamp, here does not contain more than 
three or four acres, and the remaining bones of the fkeleton 
probably yet remain at its bottom. About three miles eaft of 
faid bridge fome other bones have been found; and about fe- 
ven miles eaft of faid bridge, a tooth (one of the grinders), 
and fome hair, about three inches long, of a dark dun colour, 
were found by Mr. Alexander Colden, four or five feet be- 
low the furface. About feven miles north-eafterly from faid 
bridge, a vertebra has been found; and five miles wefterly 
from faid bridge, a number of bones were taken up, fix years 
azo, from about five feet below the furface. Thefe | pro- 
cured, and fent them to Dr. Bayley, of New-York, who has, 
I am informed, depofited them in Columbia College. And 
laft week another fkeleton has been difcovered, about three 
miles eaft of my houfe, in the town of Shawangunk, about 
ten miles north-eaft of faid bridge. Thefe laft difcovered 
bones lie about ten feet from the furface, and are in a very 
found ftate. Many of them have been raifed, but fome much 
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broken, efpecially the bones of the head, which, I am per 
fuaded, lie entire, and in their natural order. 

I have procured two bones of this laft difcovered fkeleton, 
and fent them to New-York, by Edward W. Laight, Efq. for 
the purpofe of having them examined by yourfelf, and other 
well-informed. naturalifts in the city. One of thefe I take to 
be a metacarpal or metatarfal bone, which indicates the ani- 
mal to have been claw-footed, and, from the forms of the af- 
tragalus and os calcis which were among the bones fent to Dr, 
Bayley, to have refembled the foot of the bear. With refpect 
to the other bone, I am at a lofs where to affign it a ftation 
among thofe of the fkeleton. 

Mr. Laight can inform you of many other particulars re- 
{peCting thefe lately difcoyered bones, as he has feen and exa- 
mined them himfelf. 

Thefe large bones are uniformly found in deep wet {wamps 
only, by farmers, in digging up black mould and mar/ for the 
purpofe of manuring their lands. Thus a liule enterprize and 
induftry has enabled them to convert tho!e par's of their farms 
which were formerly efteemed nuifances, into valuable ma- 
nures, and to make difcoveries of great importance in the 
natural hiftory of our country. 

I have been particular in {tating the relative fituations and 
diftances of thofe places in which bones have been difco- 
vered, from a certain point, to fhow, from the {mall diftri 
in which many difcoveries have been made, the great pro- 
bability that thefe animals muft have been very numerous in 
this part of the country: for if we compare the {mall pro- 
portion that thofe fwamps, in which only they are found, bear 
to the reft of the furface, and the very {mali proportion that 
thofe parts of fuch fwamps as have yet been explored, bear 
to the whole of fuch fwamps, the probable conclufion is, that 
they muft once have exifted here in great numbers. And why 
Providence fhould have deftroyed an animal or {pecies it once 
thought proper to create, is a matter of curious inquiry and 
difficult folution. If, however, they were voracious, it muft 
appear happy for the human race that they are extinct, by 
whatever means. 

The hair above-mentioned feems to prove that it was not 
the clephant, or, if it was, that it muft have been of a fpe- 
cies or variety widely different from any known at prefent. 
With fincere wifhes for your profperity, 

I am your friend, 


JAMES G. GRAHAM. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 





On the SUBMERSION of SwaLLows: Ina Letter to the 
Editor of the (New-York) Monthly Magazine. 

HE fubftance of what is contained in the enclofed letter, 

was related by the writer, in an accidental converfation 

on the difappearance of Swallows. As he had preferved a me- 
morandum of the faéts, and the utmoft reliance could be 
placed on the accuracy of the ftatement, I thought it of too 
much importance, in relation toa much agitated queftion in na- 
tural hiftory, to be withheld from the public. More particu- 
larly as, from its coincidence in time, it may ferve to confirm 
a fimilar fact, ftated in the Medical Repotitory, vol. ii. p. 178, 
firft edition, as obferved by Mr. Peter Cole, in this city; the 
truth of which is queftioned by an anonymous writer in the 
3d vol. p. 241, of the fame work, who regards the opinion 
of the fubmerfion of fwallows as exploded. Mr. Pollock has 
obligingly complied with my requeft to make the fact known, 
by fending me the enclofed, with liberty to infert it, with his 
name, in your ufeful Magazine. That the fwallows could 
defcend, in f{pite of their {pecific levity, to the bottom of fo deep 
and rapid a river as the Hudfon, or remain there during the 
winter, is not, perhaps, to be fuppofed.* Yet the fact df their 


fubmerfion, after the teftimony of Mr. P. and Mr. S. men of 


undoubted veracity, cannot be queftioned. ‘Their continuance 
ina torpid ftate, and re-appearance, are different queftions, 
which remain to be decided. The apparent impoflibility of 
their exiftence under water, arifing from their peculiar organi- 
zation, fhould make us very doubrful, but not abfolutely to re- 
je&t the utter poffibility of the faét. For * natural hiftory,” 
fays Kalm, who, with the reft of the Swedith naturalifts, de- 
fends the hybernation of {wallows, in lakes, ponds, marihes, 
and caverns, ‘as all other hiftories, depends not always on the 
intrinfic degree of probability, but upon faéts founded on the 
te(timony of people of noted veracity.” Reafonings and con- 
jeCtures on the fact here ftated, | leave to naturalifts. It is to 
be hoped, that it may not pe thought unworthy of the notice of 
the learned, candid, and ingenious Dr. Barton, who has already 
beftowed fo much: attention on the fubject. W. JoHNson. 

* The houfe of Mr. Pollock is fituated near the margin of the Hudfon, 
about two hundred yards from the Battery. The river is about a mile and 
an half wide, and from feven to nine fathoms deep, “and runs with a ftrong 
and rapid tide. Mr. P. does not recollect the fpec ies of {wallow which then 
difappeared, The Barn Swallow ( Hirundo rufice), Chimney Swallew (Hi- 
rundo pelafsia), the Sand or Bank Martin ( Hirundo riparia), and the Purple 
Martin (Hirundo purpurea), all frequent and build their habitations in the 
city and its neighbourhood, 
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216 Pollock on the Submerfion of Swallows. 
** ON the afternoon of the 24th of Auguft, 1798, I was 


fitting in my parlour which looks towards the North River, 
about fifty feet from the bank, in company with our mutual 
friend Mr. Jacob Sebor. Our attention was attracted by nu- 
merous flights of birds, which appeared to come acrofs the 
town from the eaftward, and defcend immediately into the ri- 
ver. So fingular an appearance excited our particular obfer- 
vation. We went out and ftood clofeto the bank, and then 
perceived that what we at firlt imagined to be black-birds, were 
actually {wallows ; and that, as foon as the various flocks had 
cleared the houfe, and got direétly over the river, they plunged 
into the water and difappeared. This was not confined to the 
vicinity of the place where we ftood, but was the cafe as far 
as the eye could reach, up and down the river, and continued, 
without ceffation, tor nearly two hours, when the clofing of 
the evening prevented our further obfervation. 

** Aware of the importance of affording any additional in- 
formation on this long difputed queftion in the natural hiftory 
ot the fwallow, I procured a telefcope, and watched atten- 
tively many of the flocks from their firft appearance unul their 
immerfion, Continuing my eye fixed upon the {pot long enough 
to be fully convinced thar not one of the birds returned to the 
furface again. Indeed, one flock of about two hundred birds 
plunged into the water within thirty yards of us, and inftantly 
difappeared, without the leaft appearance of oppofition that 
might be expected to arife from their natural buoyancy, and, at 
the fame time, the evening was fo ferene, and the river fo unruf- 
fled, that no deception of our fight could poffibly have occurred, 

“When the birds firft came in view, after croffing the 
town, their flight was eafy and natural; but when they de- 
fcended nearly to the water, they appeared much agitated and 
diftreffed, flying in a confufed manner againft each other, as if 
the love of life, common to all animals, impelled them to re- 
volt againft this law of nature impofed upon their {pecies. 

‘«* As fome time has elapfed fince the above menuoned fads 
occurred, | thought it proper, before | gave you Mr. Sebor’s 
name, as having beena witnefs to them, to confult his recol- 
leétion on the fubje&t, and I have pieafure in affuring you he 
diftin€tly remembers every circumftance | have recited, and of 
which | made a memorandum at the tine. 

‘ft may be worthy of remark, that as far as my obferva- 
tion went, the {wallows totally difappeared on the 24th of 
Auguft, 1798; for, during the remainder of that year, I did 
not fee one. “* H. POLLOCK. 

“ New-York, 18th Fuly, 1800.” 








